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THE CHEMISTRY OF BREAD AND BREAD 
MAKING. 


By Prof. CHARLES D. WOODS. 


Vice-Director and Chemist, Storrs Experiment Station, 
Middletown, Ct. 


HE mniller’s art is directed to 
separating that part of the 
wheat most suitable for human 
food, from the bran or other 
substances whose presence is 
deemed undesirable. The most 
important use of the flour thus 
produced is in the manufacture 
of bread. The aim in the prep- 
aration of bread is to produce 
an article pleasing to the sight, 

— -—“ agreeable to the taste, nutri- 
tious and easy of digestion. This is best accom- 
plished by mixing the flour with water so as to 
make a dough and in some way charging the 
dough with gas so as to distend it, after which 
it is baked. The result is a loaf whose interior 
has a delicate, spongy structure, which causes good 
bread to be of all wheat foods the one most readily 
and easily digested. It has, as a result, become the 
standard food in all civilized countries, so that it is 
familiarly designated “ the staff of life.” The charg- 
ing with gas is most commonly effected by fermenta- 
tion, but other methods, for example the use of 
baking powder, are to some extent adopted. Fer- 
mentation has one great advantage over other bread- 
making processes in that it not only produces gas 
but effects other important changes in certain of 
the constituents of the flour. The process is, also, 
an excellent test of the quality of flour, for weak or 
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damaged flour will not stand the action of yeast, but 
will be either ropy or sticky when baked into bread. 
YEAST. 

The ferment used in the manufacture of bread is a 
plant of exceedingly elementary structure known as 
yeast. There are several kinds of yeast plants, all of 
which live in saccharine solutions, and which change 
the sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. Yeast 
requires, however, for its growth, not only sugar, but 
also nitrogenous compounds and mineral matters. 
In the action of yeast the amount of matter consumed 
and changed into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas is 
excessively great when compared with the weight of 
the consuming organism. Hence a few yeast glob- 
ules produce relatively a large amount of alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. The temperature most favorable to 
the growth of yeast is included between 77° and 95 
Fahrenheit. 

The yeast of the Romans was made by steeping 
bran in wine for three days, then rolling into balls 
and drying in the sun. When required for use, the 
ball was set fermenting with a small quantity of flour 
and water, and later this was mixed with more flour 
to make the dough. The compressed yeast of the 
stores is obtained from malted barley, corn and rye 
ground together and immersed in water for a few 
hours at a temperature of from 150° to 170° Fahren- 
heit. When cooled, the clear liquid thus formed is 
fermented with a little yeast. The scum, which 
forms in abundance, is removed as fast as it is pro- 
duced, drained upon cloths, pressed into cakes and 
sent into commerce as compressed or Vienna yeast. 
A common practice with bakers is to make a special 
ferment from potatoes by boiling them in water, 
mashing them, allowing them to cool to a tempera- 
ture of about So° Fahrenheit, after which yeast, to- 
gether with a little flour, is added tothem. In three 
or four hours, if kept at a temperature of from 80° to 
go° Fahrenheit, the whole mass will be in a state of 
active fermentation. 

FERMENTATION IN DOUGH. 

Yeast, flour and water at a proper temperature, on 
being mixed so as to form a dough, immediately begin 
to react on each other. As pointed out in a previous 
paper, the flour contains sugar, starch, and both 
soluble and insoluble proteids. Acting upon the 
sugar the yeast rapidly sets up alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, causing the breaking up of the sugar into alcohol 
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and carbon dioxide gas. The gas is retained within 
the dough and causes its distension. The yeast also 
attacks the proteids, producing changes somewhat 
similar to those of the early processes of digestion by 
which the albumen is more or less peptonized. The 
gluten becomes softer and more elastic. If, however, 
the fermentation is allowed to proceed too far the 
gluten becomes still softer, and its elasticity in part 
disappears. While the yeast effects these important 
changes in the proteids, little or no gas is evolved in 
consequence of such changes. The gas produced in 
dough during bread making is the result of normal 
alcoholic fermentation of the sugar by the yeast. 
When growing in flour there is little or no reproduc- 
tion of the yeast, so that after a time it entirely dis- 
appears. 

In addition to the yeast proper, other organisms 
are usually present in greater or less amount in com- 
mercial yeasts. The changes which may be induced 
by the presence of these organisms are important. 

Sour bread, which frequently gives bakers so 
much trouble, is usually due, not to the action of 


the yeast plant itself, but to the presence of other. 


organisms which induce acid fermentation. In order 
to produce healthy fermentation in dough, healthy 
yeast is of vital importance. It has been found that 
in the presence of yeast life, the development of bac- 
teria in dough is suspended, while if the yeast is weak 
and almost inactive, bacterial life flourishes. 

The variety of yeast employed produces a marked 
effect on the character of the resultant bread. Brew- 
er’s yeast has considerable action on the proteids and 
starch of dough, but its fermentative power is com- 
paratively low. Doubtless one of the reasons which 
has led to the use of potatoes in bread making is 
their stimulating action on the gas-producing power 
of brewer’s yeast. Compressed yeast, on the other 
hand, is marked by its power of rapidly inducing alco- 
holic fermentation. 

Salt is of more or less value as a regulator of fer- 
mentation. At one time it was thought that salt, if 
present in not more than three per cent. of the water 
used in bread making, had a stimulating action on 
the yeast. Experiments by Jago lead to the conclu- 
sion that even half that amount of salt has a retard- 
ing action upon alcoholic fermentation and diminishes 
the speed of gas evolution. Salt acts more power- 
fully as a retarding agent on lactic and other foreign 
ferments. It also checks diastasis, and thereby pre- 
vents undue change of the starch of the flour. Bread 
made with salt is whiter and lighter than if made 
without. 

In order to make good bread sound materials are 
the first requisite. After this the most important 
part, as in all operations depending upon fermenta- 
tion, is the proper regulation of temperature. In both 
the sponge and dough stage the temperature should 
be kept as nearly uniform as possible during the 
whole of the fermentation. Any considerable rise in 
temperature accelerates the action of the yeast, but 
at the same time and to a greater degree stimulates 


lactic and other foreign fermentation. Good yeast 
works well at from 80° to 85° Fahrenheit, and at that 
temperature lactic, butyric and other undesirable fer- 
mentations proceed but slowly. Sudden cold should 
be avoided, as a chill to working yeast is most detri- 
mental, causing fermentation to entirely cease or to 
proceed very sluggishly. Such lowering of tempera- 
ture acts more severely on the yeast than on the for- 
eign ferments, and a chilled dough often results in a 
sour loaf. 

It is evident that fermentation goes on at the 
expense of materials which are present in the flour. 
From careful experiment it has been ascertained that 
the actual loss of dry matter during fermentation 
varies from one and one-half to two per cent. of the 
flour used. That is, it would take from a pound and 
a half to two pounds of flour to convert 100 pounds 
of flour into dough ready for baking. 


THE BAKING AND COOLING OF BREAD. 


For baking, the oven should be at a temperature of 
from 400° to 500° Fahrenheit. When first placed in 
the oven the dough swells rapidly from the expansion 
of the gases in the loaf. The outside is converted 
into crust, the starch being changed into gum and 
sugar and a little of the sugar into caramel. These 
give the crust its peculiar character. The effect of 
the heat on the interior of each loaf is to evaporate 
the carbon dioxide, nearly all of the alcohol and a 
portion of the water of the dough. As baked bread 
contains from 30 to 4o per cent. of moisture, the inside 
of the loaf usually rises not much above 212°, and 
never rises to a temperature higher than 215° Fahren- 
heit. At this temperature the starch cells will have 
burst and the albuminoids will have been coagulated 
and their power of acting upon starch entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The loaves, on being taken from the oven, should 
be cooled as rapidly as possible. Much of the sour- 
ing of bread is doubtless due to lack of care during 
cooling. Owing to the high water content and the 
large amounts of nitrogenous substances and sugar 
which bread contains, it is, especially while warm, a 
good soil for the development of various kinds of 
molds and bacteria. A loaf of bread hot from the 
oven taken into a poorly ventilated room crowded 
with people, will become sour in the course of two 
or three hours. The principal causes of sour bread 
are the use of poor yeast, raising at too high a tem- 
perature, insufficient baking, and cooling in a warm, 
impure atmosphere. 

A good loaf of bread should not be flaky, crummy, 
or sodden, and should be sweet in taste and smell. 
The precautions necessary to produce this kind of a 
loaf may be briefly summed up as follows: 

Use flour from sound wheat, rich in gluten; spring 
wheat, roller process is preferable. 

Use sweet, lively, fresh, preferably compressed, 
yeast. 

Knead well to insure uniform distribution of the 
gas, to make the gluten more elastic. 
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BREAD AND FLOUR COMPARED. 
The average chemical compositiom of baker’s bread 
and of spring wheat flour is as follows :— 
WHEAT BREAD. FLovur. 


of 

Water, 32.3 12.1 
Minerals, 9 

; Protein, 88 12.0 

Nutrients, Fat, 
Carbohydrates, 56.3 74-5 


Bread differs from the flour from which it is made 
by having more water, ash and fat and less of protein 
and carbohydrates. The increased percentage of 
water comes from that which is used in doughing 
the flour, which is always in excess of that which is 
driven off in baking. The increase in ash is due 
chiefly to common salt which is added to the bread, 
and the increase in fat is due to shortening which is 
used in greater or less amount. The decrease in 
the percentages of the protein and carbohydrates 
are due largely to the increased percentage of water, 
and in part to the losses which occur during fer- 
mentation. 

In practice, 100 pounds of flour will make from 133 
to 137 pounds of bread, 136 pounds being, perhaps, a 
good average. Atthe present time, flour.of the quality 
used by bakers can doubtless be purchased in quan- 
tity for $4.00 or less per barrel. This would make the 
cost of bread due to flour alone about one and one- 
half cents per pound. The extravagant allowance of 
one-half cent per pound for shortening, salt, etc., 
would make the materials of bread, exclusive of 
work, cost not more than two cents per pound. Of 
course to this should be added labor, rent, interest 
on investment, etc., to represent actual cost of bread 
production. Bread, as sold in the East, especially in 
the smaller cities, is far too costly. The average 
weight of ten-cent loaves, so far as average weight 
can be ascertained from a few specimens in Middle- 
town, Ct., is one and one-fourth pounds. This makes 
the bread cost the consumer eight cents per pound. 
In fact the price of bread and the size of the loaf is 
practically the same now in the smaller cities that it 
was when flour was two or three times its present 
cost per barrel. This is a matter of comparatively 
little importance to the person who buys a loaf only 
now and then. But to those who depend largely 
upon the bakers for their bread it is a serious matter, 
especially, as in the East, it is principally the poor 
that buy their bread, as the well-to-do more commonly 
have it baked in their own houses. To pay six cents 
a pound, or even half that amount, for the manufac- 
ture and distribution of bread is almost an outrage. 
In the larger cities competition has made it possible 
to obtain bread much cheaper, and this is especially 
true in cities like New York and Chicago, where large 
numbers of people are congregated from different 
parts of the Old World where they have been in the 
habit of buying bread at a moderate price. 


STALE BREAD. 


When bread stands for a number of hours it loses 
somewhat in water and becomes what is termed 


“stale” bread. The change in taste when bread be- 
comes stale is not the result of loss of water, for if 
such bread is reheated to a temperature of about 150° 
Fahrenheit the peculiar consistency and taste of 
fresh bread is again restored to it. Of course, by 
this re-baking there is no increase but a further loss 
of water. The difference between fresh bread and 
stale bread is doubtless due to a molecular change. 
It is thought that in fresh bread a great part of the 
water is free, while in stale bread part of the water is 
combined with the starch, or perhaps with the gluten, 
and that these are again separated when the loaf is 
reheated. 


OTHER METHODS OF BREAD RAISING. 


Carbon dioxide is not only produced by alcoholic 
fermentation, but it may be generated within the 
dough by purely chemical means, or it may be me- 
chanically introduced by first effecting its solution in 
water. Carbon dioxide gas is sometimes generated 
within the dough by the action of baking powders of 
various kinds. These are mixtures which, under the 
influence of either water or heat, evolve carbon diox- 
ide. Those which effervesce on the addition of water 
consist of a carbonate and an acid, usually bicar- 
bonate of soda and tartaric acid. When tartaric acid 
is used with bicarbonate of soda, carbon dioxide and 
sodium tartrate are produced. When cream of tartar 
is used instead of tartaric acid, potassium sodium 
tartrate, commonly known as Rochelle salts, is formed. 
These resultant mineral salts are left behind in the 
bread, and as they possess an aperient action their 
continued use is to be deprecated. Phosphoric acid 
and the acid phosphates of lime, potash and am- 
monium are frequently employed as substitutes for 
tartaric acid. These substances are cheaper than 
the tartaric compounds and readily evolve carbon 
dioxide when their mixture with sodium bicarbonate 
is dissolved in water. The resultant phosphates have 
but a very slight aperient action. 

The so-called “* aerated’ bread is prepared by mix- 
ing the flour with an aerated water, similar to “soda 
water.” The whole operation of kneading is per- 
formed under pressure. When removed from the 
kneading vessel the dough immediately rises from 
the expansion of the dissolved carbon dioxide within 
it. A common experience in eating aerated bread is 
that it ultimately gives the impression of rawness. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that the albuminoids 
are not peptonized, as is the case in fermented bread. 


THE DIGESTIBILITY OF BREAD. 

The digestibility of bread depends especially upon 
the porosity of the bread and the composition of the 
flour from which it is made. As a rule, the lighter 
the bread the more readily it isacted upon by the 
digestive fluids. New bread is preferred by many to 
stale. It is, however, much less readily digested, and 
where weakness of stomach exists is liable to cause 
derangement of it. The firmness and friability of 
stale bread allow the porousness which gives bread 
its property of easy digestibility to be maintained 
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during mastication. The softness of new bread, on 
the other hand, renders it difficult of mastication, and 
favors its clogging together into a heavy or close 
mass, which is far less easily acted upon by the 
digestive fluids. 

The ease of digestibility of bread is somewhat in- 
creased by subjecting it to toasting. Water is driven 
off and a greater firmness is acquired. The toasting 
should, however, be conducted carefully. Crispness 
is important throughout the whole thickness of the 
slice. If the slice be thick and the surface merely 
scorched by the action of the heat it will give in- 
creased softness to the center, just as re-baking ren- 
ders stale bread like new. Toast thus made is less 
easily digested than the bread from which it was pre- 
pared. Buttered toast, like any article saturated with 
fatty matter, offers more or less resistance to the di- 
gestive fluids, and is apt to disagree where delicacy 
of stomach exists. 

Bread is not a complete food, for it contains too large 
proportions of carbohydrates. The custom of eating 
fat, as butter or bacon, and protein, as meat, eggs or 
cheese, with bread, is one which is well founded. The 
use of sirup or molasses, or various kinds of preserves 
or sweetened fruits is, on the other hand, not a good 
one, since these increase the amount of carbohydrates 
which are already present in excess. The use of po- 
tatoes in the manufacture of bread, when viewed from 
this standpoint alone, is not a good one, as they add 
materially to the carbohydrates and practically noth- 
ing to the protein or fat of the bread. 


ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD. 


If whole meal, as “entire wheat” flour or Graham 
flour, is used in bread making the ceraline of the 
bran sets up a peculiar kind of fermentation whereby 
lactic acid, glucose, dextrin and coloring matters are 
produced. These give to the bread a sweetish sour 
taste, a soft consistency and a dark color. 

Every little while there comes up an agitation for 
the use of whole meal for bread instead of fine flour. 
Whole meal is, of course, flour plus the bran. Bran 
is rich in proteids, but contains no gluten. Bran is 
also rich in phosphates. The object in the use of en- 
tire wheat flour is to make a bread which shall have 
a higher nutritive value by making use of the outside 
part of the grain which is richest in nitrogenous, fatty 
and mineral matters. Liebig especially condemned 
that which seemed to him to be an unwise custom of 
preferring white bread. It is true that if bread were 
our sole article of diet, the rejection of the materials 
contained in the outer portions of the grain would 
be a serious error in dietetics. But if other food 
is taken, as is actually the case with a mixed diet, 
there is nothing to condemn as erroneous. Because 
we do not consume the bran ourselves their constitu- 
ents are not thereby wasted or lost to us. Employed 
as such articles are, as food for other animals, 
unless we confine ourselves to a strictly vegetable 
diet, we indirectly get their elements in association 
with other matter. Whether the result of habit or 
not, it must certainly be admitted that with the ma- 


GRAHAM BREAD. 


jority of persons, bread made from ordinary flour 
is more pleasing to the eye and agreeable to the 
palate than that made from all the constituents of 
the grain. 

The advocates of whole meal bread assert that 
whole meal is more nutritious than fine flour since 
it contains all of the protein and phosphates. From 
a dietetic standpoint the value of a food depends 
not only upon its composition, but upon what it 
yields during the processes of digestion. Rubner, 
at the Physiological Institute in Munich, made some 
careful determinations of the value of bran as food. 
By direct experiments on men he ascertained the 
amount of material assimilated from three varieties 
of flour; 1, fine flour, containing about thirty per 
cent. of the entire grain; 2, medium fine flour, con- 
taining about seventy per cent. of the entire grain; 
and 3, entire wheat, containing all of the grain with 
the exception of the hulls. The dough was in each 
case prepared with compressed yeast. In the ex- 
creta the following amounts of unused material 
were found expressed in percentages of the quan- 


tity eaten :— 
KINDs OF FLouR. 


3- 
o 


Dry matter, 12.3 
Nitrogen, 30.5 
Carbohydrates, 7-4 

The quantity of excreta was largest with the whole 
meal, the excess consisting largely of the undigestible 
hull of the grain. Other experiments also show that 
bran is digested only to a very slight extent by man. 
If bread contains much bran it acts as an irritant 
upon the intestine, and so increases the peristaltic 
action that the food is hastened through the intes- 
tine, and thus prevents the complete digestion and 
absorption net only of the materials contained in 
the bran itself, but also of other foods eaten at the 
same time. 

It has been also claimed that as ceraline is retained 
in entire wheat flour, and as it has a very energetic 
action on starch and albuminoids, its presence in 
bread is a great aid to digestion. In making this 
statement, the fact is apparently overlooked that the 
diastasic action of proteids is destroyed by subject- 
ing them to a temperature approaching that of boil- 
ing water. However active, therefore, ceraline may 
be in effecting changes in starch during bread raising, 
its power is destroyed by efficient baking, and the 
bread contains no active diastasic principle. 

From the presence of the indigestible particles of 
the bran, entire wheat or Graham bread acts to some 
extent as an irritant, and thereby stimulates the se- 
creting structures of the muscular walls of the ali- 
mentary canal. Hence the service which it renders 
to persons, particularly those of sedentary habits, 
suffering from constipation. This laxative quality 
may be medicinal, but it is pot nutritious. Whilst it 
may be very useful to those who are well fed and 
need a laxative, it may be worse than useless to the 
illy fed who need nourishment. 
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THE OLDER REAPER'’S SONG. 


Round autumn’s honored, glorious days, 
What welcome memories throng! 
The fields all ruddy stretch afar, 
And rapt the harvest song! 


How good ’twill be, the harvest o’er, 
When slowly sinks the sun, 
To take the sheaves to Christ and hear, 


“ Well done, dear heart, well done! 


The past secure, forever sure, 
The future safe above, 

To life’s choice gifts our Father adds 
The peari of endless love. 


Though slow the step, ’tis heavenward! 
God’s angels throng the way! 
When death may come, ’tis life, the morn 
Of an Eternal Day. 
—Edward A. Rand. 
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MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
Their Preparation and Use as Food. 


Some Contrasts Between Old Methods and the Present. 


I.—MILK, NATURAL AND CONDENSED. 


BY J. BREWSTER SEDGWICK, M. D. 
ILK is the most nutritious of all things,” de- 
M clared Abernethy, the famous English sur- 
geon who flourished a century since. His view 
in this respect has been indorsed and reiterated in 
similar phrase by many of his profession who have 
flourished since his time. Dr. Prout considered milk 
“the true type of all foods,” while Dr. William B. 
Carpenter, who died less than ten years since, calling 
attention to the fact that milk was a combination of 
albuminous, saccharine and oleaginous substances, 
and that it was the food furnished by nature for the 
sustenance and development of the young of so 
many branches of animal life, drew the conclusion 
that nature intended the food of man and of beast 
to consist of all these elements. 

As an element of human food—or as a combination 
of elements, to speak more accurately without being 
technical—milk and its products are probably more 
widely used than any other article of diet. Children 
everywhere are fond of the milk of animals, and 
properly taken it is nourishing to the system as well 
as gratifying to the palate, and if of good quality is 
entirely wholesome and agreeable in its effects. It is 
also agreeable to most adults, but there are those 
who are unable to take it as an article of food or 
drink, owing to its ill effects. This is due to an ab- 
normal condition of the person’s system, which would 
be matter for a medical rather than a popular treatise. 
But even then, in some form or combination, milk 
enters as a component part of many an article of 
food and drink, and any household from which it 
should be shut off entirely would find itself in straits of 
the most unwonted sort. In all the large cities, towns 
and villages where this article is not produced upon 


the premises, there is no more indispensable event in 
the day’s programme than the visit of the milkman; 
no more important matter of supply in response to 
the recognized and constant demand. 

In this country, and in our own experience, the 
term “milk” is generally understood, where no quali- 
fication is used, to refer to cows’ milk ; among certain 
classes and for special purposes the milk of many 
other animals is used. That of the goat is perhaps 
the most common, and in the mountainous regions 
of Europe it is the standard. In other countries the 
milk of goats, as well as that of she asses, is prized 
for the use of children and invalids, as having espe- 
cially nourishing and strengthening qualities. In 
the cold regions of the far north, where the reindeer 
is employed, its milk is one of the food luxuries of 
the people. The roving tribes of the East in like 
manner obtain milk from mares and camels. The 
milking of sheep was once quite common in Great 
Britain, and it was practiced to some extent among 
the settlers of this country, and by the poorer classes 
of residents during the earlier part of the present 
century and previously. The practice of obtaining 
milk from ewes has now almost wholly ceased, owing 
not only to the tedious and difficult process of get- 
ting the supply, but as well to the fact that the exces- 
sive milk production thus stimulated was found a 
source of damage to the health and strength of the 
flocks. In some other portions of the world, other 
animals, like the buffalo, have been made to con- 
tribute their mite to the general good; but from the 
eight animals previously mentioned the people of the 
world obtain practically the entire lacteal supply. 

The analysis of cows’ milk shows, as may be an- 
ticipated, a remarkably uniform general result. The 
greatest variation is in the amount of fat or butter 
contained. Some of the breeds, as is well known 
among dairymen, are superior for butter making pur- 
poses; while in any herd, following the rule of 
nature, individual traits are as pronounced among 
cows and their product as elsewhere. But in a gen- 
eral way, it will be found that of all milk, eighty- 
seven parts, or a little more, are water. Milk sugar 
(the saccharine quality) comes next, with from four 
and a half to a little more than five parts: the fat 
(oleaginous portion) runs from three and a quarter to 
nearly or quite four per cent.; while the albuminoids, 
including casein, are about the same. ‘The trifling 
remainder is composed of various salts and organic 
matter—less than one per cent., all told. It will thus 
be seen that the three elements upon which Dr. 
Carpenter laid stress are present in very nearly equal 
quantities; and we may go further, and make the 
assertion, which will be recognized by careful ob- 
servers, that the more nearly these three factors are 
equal in the milk, the more perfect does it become 
as a food material. 

It may probably be safely asserted that, consider- 
ing the vast amount of milk produced and in its 
natural state sold to the consumer, there is compara- 
tively little adulteration. This may be much more 
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confidently maintained than even a few years ago. 
The entire facility with which a fluid like milk could 
be diluted and otherwise “ doctored,” and the danger 
of harmful results to the public health from such 
dishonesty, as well as the flagrant cheat involved, 
elicited laws so stringent, and means for their en- 
forcement so effective, that in nearly all parts of the 
country, even in the largest cities, pure milk is the 
rule rather than the exception. Of course it is not 
claimed or supposed that all adulteration and dis- 
honesty have been stopped—that would be too much 
to expect while human nature remains as it has 
always been. 

The only practical way of preserving milk for 
future use as such—analogous to the process of can- 
ning, as applied to other articles of food—is that 
of condensing, giving the commercial “condensed 
milk ’”’—a canned form of the article now familiar 
and useful all the civilized world over. Milk conden- 
sation is an American idea and process, and dates 
back less than fifty years, the first experiments having 
been made in 1846. There had been some attempts 
to produce “milk powders” and “milk essence” 
before that time, but they had come to nothing defi- 
nite and valuable. Their foundation was not of the 
right sort. 

Gail Borden of White Plains, N. Y., who died 
twenty years since, was the inventor of the process 
which has proved so successful; and which, singu- 
larly enough, has remained to the present day prac- 
tically as it was first worked out by Mr. Borden. 
His experiments were begun in 1849, and carried on 
for four years, during which time he had expended a 
considerable fortune, before he solved the various 
practical problems which arose. Early attempts had 
looked to reducing the milk to a powder, or dry 
state; but it became apparent that this attempt 
necessitated the destruction of many of the charac- 
teristics of milk, and that the product must be allowed 
to remain in a semi-liquid condition, nothing but the 
water being removed. To insure the indefinite pres- 
ervation of the product, sugar was added in certain 
proportions, and thus the solution of various difficul- 
ties was reached. 

It was further found that the most scrupulous 
cleanness and care must be exercised in ali stages of 
the proceedings, from the time the- milk was drawn 
from the cows till it was ready for market in the cans, 
otherwise the product must inevitably be bad and 
unreliable. It is reported that this care extended so 
far under Mr. Borden’s management that the cans in 
which the milk was brought to his factory were 
washed and cleansed with steam before being re- 
turned, as he found that the dairymen could not be 
depended upon to do the work properly and thor- 
oughly. The care thus exercised has doubtless borne 
wide fruit, in connection with the attention drawn to 
sanitary matters of this kind during the years since 
Mr. Borden’s experiments were carried on. 

Now that all of the patents upon milk condensing 
have expired, and anybody is at liberty to undertake 
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the industry, there is no breach of confidence in 
explaining the methods pursued, which are practi- 
cally the same wherever condensed milk plants exist. 
The milk as it is received is stored in large vats; 
but its sojourn there is brief, since it is essential that 
the work of evaporation shall begin at the earliest 
possible moment, before the chemical changes inci- 
dent to milk storage have made decided progress. 
From these vats the milk is drawn into what are 
known as bathtubs. These are copper cans with a 
capacity of about forty quarts each, sitting in tubs 
of water heated by steam pipes, from which the milk 
attains a temperature of from 150 to 175 degrees. It 
is then drawn into egg-shaped heating wells, also 
made of copper, where it is raised to the boiling 
point, which effectually sterilizes the milk, killing any 
possible germs which it may contain. It then goes 
into the vacuum pan, also heated by steam pipes, 
which has a capacity for evaporating about 2,000 
quarts an hour. The transfer from the heating wells 
is regulated by atmospheric pressure, which keeps a 
stream of milk running into the pan as rapidly as the 
work of condensation goes on. The heat in the pan 
is maintained at about 140 degrees, and when the 
evaporation is completed the product is transferred 
by machinery into the tin cans, holding one pound 
each, in which it goes to the market. 

Two kinds of condensed milk are produced—the 
ordinary or sugared, and the plain. The former is 
put up in cans and closely sealed, while the latter is 
not sealed. It keeps fora limited time—perhaps one 
to three weeks, according to the temperature, and 
other conditions. This is evaporated to one-fourth 
its original volume, and when diluted back again by 
the addition of water resumes almost its original 
character, composition and flavor. Inthe sweetened 
product, the necessary amount of sugar, dissolved in 
hot milk, is added after the material has reached the 
vacuum-pan stage. It is necessary to evaporate this 
product somewhat further than the plain milk, as the 
added sugar tends to liquefy the mass. 

Condensed milk had its first actual boom during 
the war period, when large quantities of it were sold 
to the army in the field and for use in hospitals and 
similar institutions. All that was produced at that 
time was of the sweetened variety. After the war 
closed, the demand fell off, and attention was then 
turned to the plain kind, for family use, and a con- 
siderable trade was developed in some of the cities. 
At the present time the product is about twenty mill- 
ion cans yearly in this country, and a smaller amount 
is produced in Europe, where the factories are run 
upon the American plan. 

Medical testimony is agreed as to the wholesome 
character of condensed milk. It is freely recom- 
mended for use in the case of infants and invalids, 
and no reports of ill effects have been received. If 
the germ theory is correct, and it is true that many 
germ diseases come from the use of milk, then cer- 
tainly the condensed article is to be commended, as 
it has been thoroughly and perfectly sterilized. An- 
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other factor in its favor is that only the best of milk 
is used, and that everything is kept scrupulously 
neat and clean in all the stages of its manufacture ; 
yet, after all that is said in its favor, and justly said, 
it is not to be considered as in a broad sense a sub- 
stitute for the rich, sweet, pure, life-giving original 
article. It is rather one of the luxuries introduced 
to modern life by scientific skill and research, grown 
almost to the level of necessities, like the canning of 
fruits, meats and other articles, to which it bears so 
close relation. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE AUTUMN TIDE. 
When maple leaves flame in the wood, 
And corn is ripening in the shock, 

And sunshine, in a golden flood, 
Rolls over every mountain top, 

Then Autumn flaunts her Wanners bold, 
Her scarlet banners streaming wide, 

The purple blending with the gold, 
Along each vale and mountain side ; 

And regal hosts troop o’er the field 
And garner in the golden grain ; 

Where bud and blossom fruitage yield, 
She gives it back again 

A thousand fold, to him who plants 
The tiny seed with care ; 

And princely gifts fill every want: 
Rich heritage of earth and air. 

Then sing her pzans far and near, 
Whate’er befall, whate’er betide. 

The benedictions of the year 
Rest always on the autumn tide. 


—John Earle Coolidge. 


Onginal in Goop Housaxezrine. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE [IARKETS OF 
THE WORLD. 

Private Markets, Peddlers, Etc. 


By MARIA PARLOA. 
From Personal Study and Observation During a ‘Iwo-Years’ So- 
journ in the Old World. 


HE private markets in Paris are generally very 
attractive. In the meat markets the floors 
are marble or tiled. The broad window 
seats, on which goods are exposed, are of 

marble. All the counters and tables, except those 
on which the meat is cut, are generally of marble. 
The scales and weights are of brass, and are kept 
well polished. Little tags to indicate the prices are 
also of brass. A few evergreen plants are kept in 
the windows ; the great doors and windows are never 
closed. Iron gratings are lowered at night, thus se- 
curing good ventilation. As a rule, the family of the 
butcher lives back of the shop, so that if it were not 
possible to leave the front doors and windows open 
there would be no chance for pure air. Sometimes 
canvas curtains are lowered inside the iron gratings. 
But little if any ice is used in these shops; indeed, 
even in the large markets ice is rarely used to keep 
meat. In winter this does not so much matter, but 


in summer the meat must be sold before it is ripened. 
In these shops hooks are arranged in the ceiling, for 
hanging small joints. On these hooks are hung 
poultry, game, small cuts of veal and mutton. In 
many of the shops there are rows of legs of mut- 
ton, enveloped, like fine bouquets, in sheets of scal- 
loped white paper. Quarters of beef, when hung 
either inside or outside the shop, are protected at the 
ends by clean white cloths. The walls are also pro- 
tected by having clean white cotton hung where the 
quarters of meat touch them. All the joints are 
carefully trimmed and the beef is not juicy enough 
to drip. I fancy the mode of killing has something 
to do with this. Whatever may be the methed of 
dressing the animals for the market, the result is that 
these butcher shops never suggest an ideaof slaughter. 

In France animals are cut into many more portions 
than in America or England. The French people 
buy only what they actually require for a certain dish, 
and all classes make use of every part of the animal. 
It is not, as with us, every one seeking the more ten- 
der parts. For this reason the prices of certain cuts 
are not so out of proportion with others in the same 
animal as with us. Salt beef is almost unknown in 
this country. Much of the beef is sold without bone. 
The ribs are nearly always removed ; the tenderloin, 
is nearly always taken from the loin and sold in 
such portions as the customer may wish. The Freach 
use this cut for roasting and for steaks. ‘The tender- 
loin costs about fifty cents a pound. When the sirloin 
is sold with the tenderloin attached, it costs forty 
cents a pound. It will be seen the tenderloin does 
not cost more, if as much, as in our eastern markets, 
while the price of the sirloin is nearly double what 
we pay. It must be remembered, however, that no 
flank or suet is left on this cut. The prices which I 
give now are higher than is usual in Paris, but, as I 
explained in a former article, all meats and poultry 
are unusually high because of the drought last year. 

Boiled beef is universally used. One gets some 
idea of its importance in the French household, 
when, looking through a cookbook, twenty-seven 
methods of serving it are found. 

All the cheaper pieces of beef are used for this 
dish; in fact it is the foundation of the fot-au-feu. 
The thin ribs, shoulder, flank and parts of the leg are 
all employed in preparing this dish. The neck piece 
of beef costs about eighteen cents a pound, the 
plate, flank and shoulder about twenty-two cents a 
pound, the pieces from the leg thirty cents a pound. 

Veal, which is almost invariably excellent, is also 
high priced, pieces from the leg costing forty cents a 
pound, the breast twenty-five cents a pound and rib 
chops thirty cents a pound. Calf’s head is sold by 
the pound, and always without the brains; the price 
is fifteen cents a pound. ‘The brains cost about 
thirty-five cents a pound and the sweetbreads a dollar 
a pair. Calf’s liver is sold for thirty-eight cents a 
pound, and the heart for twenty-five cents a pound. 
The feet bring from twenty to thirty cents apiece. 

Mutton is not so high as beef or veal. A leg well 
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trimmed costs thirty cents a pound; rib and loin 
chops from twenty-five to thirty cents a pound. 
These contain flank and bone when weighed. 

Even pork is high priced here. Ribs for roasting 
cost about twenty-eight cents a pound, and chops 
about the same. Boiled ham is very much used. 
Except in large households, it is generally purchased 
cooked, and it is well cooked, too. The finest hams 
cost raw, twenty-eight to thirty cents a pound; when 
cooked, from sixty to eighty cents. There are com- 
moner hams that uncooked cost twenty-two cents and 
cooked fifty cents a pound. 

Poultry is always dear. It is not sold by the pound 
except when cut. The price is according to the size, 
and runs from fifty cents upwards. The chickens 
sold for fifty cents are very small indeed. Of course 
the cost varies with the season. Turkeys, geese, 
ducks, game and fish are all expensive. 

All the food that is brought into Paris is taxed. 
There is a tax of about six cents on every chicken, 
and yet, strange to say, in some of the country 
places one pays more for poultry than in Paris. 
After learning the cost of meat, poultry and fish in 
this country, one no longer wonders at the care with 
which everything is utilized. 

The private markets of Paris are very much sub- 
divided. Meats and poultry in one—sometimes fish 
also ; vegetables and fruit in another; butter, cheese, 
eggs and milk in another. Sometimes vegetables 
and fruit are sold in the latter market. A woman 
nearly always presides at the desk and, as a rule, all 
the selling is done by women. The vegetables vary 
with the season, being very expensive and scarce in 
winter, but in summer abundant, good and low priced. 
Butter is always high priced, and, what is surprising 
to me, a great deal of it is very bad. It is all un- 
salted, and of course does not keep well. It is often 
made with cream that has been kept too long. When 
it is good it is delicious. The prices for butter 
range from twenty-five cents to sixty cents a pound. 
At sixty cents one can get excellent butter, and you 
can make a purchase as small as one ounce. Ice is 
not used to keep the butter in good condition, but in 
some shops a thin stream of cold water flows over the 
great lumps as they rest on the slightly inclined slab. 

The picture of the Paris markets would not be 
complete without the handcarts, which are taken 
about the streets, nearly always by women. The cart 
is long and shallow, with rests at each end, so that 
when at rest the position is horizontal. There are 
only two wheels and they are under the body of the 
cart. In the early morning these carts make a lovely 
picture on the streets. Generally they contain vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers, sometimes meat, poultry 
and fish. The arrangement of the vegetables and 
fruits is invariably artistic; the form of the cart ad- 
mitting of all the goods being displayed. In June I 
saw one of these carts filled with fine white cauli- 
flowers and in the center an immense bunch of pink 
roses. The effect was beautiful. Green grass is 
often spread under and over vegetables that should 


be kept cool and moist, but always in such a way that 
a little of the vegetable shall show. Asparagus is 
always protected in this manner. Fruits are pro- 
tected and garnished with green leaves. Goods are 
sold cheaper by the street peddlers than in the shops. 
These people have no rent to pay, nor do they often 
have wares of the first quality. 

Before leaving the French markets, a word on the 
country market. Every village, no matter how small, 
has its butcher shop, but besides this there are at 
least two market days in the week. Usually one of 
these days comes on Sunday. Generally there are 
permanent sheds in the market place, and in them 
the country people come with their produce. 

Under some of the wagons are hung great square 
baskets like champagne baskets, but larger and 
stronger. In these are live poultry and rabbits, 
which will be killed and dressed to your order. One 
Sunday morning I went with the servant to the vil- 
lage market. Her first purchase was butter; she 
bought half a round cake which was done upin a 
cabbage leaf. This was put in the bottom of the 
basket. The next purchase was two bunches of 
white onions with their large green stalks left on; 
imagine my horror to see these onions placed beside 
the butter. On the impulse of the moment I pro- 
tested, and although the old servant insisted that 
the cabbage leaf was ample protection, the market 
woman agreed with me and wrapped it in paper. 
After this came potatoes (the little potatoes about 
the size of large walnuts being a higher price than 
large ones), lettuce and a donation of a tiny bunch of 
chives and cerfeuz/ came next, then eggs, carrots, etc. 

There is a friendliness and simplicity among the 
people who sell their goods in these open country 
markets which one does not find in the city. The 
stalls are nearly always in charge of women, who no 
doubt raised the first vegetables, poultry, etc., which 
they had for sale. These women work very hard, 
and yet they look strong and well and many of them 
happy and light-hearted. The peddlers’ wagons are 
always present at these markets. They contain 
everything in the way of cheap dry goods, millinery, 
household utensils, etc. ‘They are very long, the 
whole side lifting up and forming an awning. There 
are two tiers of shelves, which are divided into sec- 
tions. If the “ Runaway Browns” had purchased a 
wagon like this, they could have made two good 
berths by knocking out the partitions between 
shelves, and certainly ventilation would have been 
better than in the tin peddler’s wagon. I question, 
however, if anything like these odd wagons can be 
found outside of France. 


THEN keep the good old festal day ; 
Sing the old songs the fathers sung; 
Around your altars kneel to pray ; 
Let praises rise from joyful tongue. 
God moves in all the rolling year, 
In clouds and tempests, sun and rain; 
He bids the tender grass appear, 
And loads the autumn fields with grain.—Tarbox. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ABSENT. 
Father, into thy keeping I commend 
Those whom thou gavest me ; 
When other ears are deaf, I pray thee, lend 
Thine when they call on thee. 


Be thou their comfort in distress, 
The rock beneath their feet ; 

Be thou their pillar in the wilderness, 
Their refuge and retreat. 


Stretch forth the selfsame arm that smote the seed 
Of Ammon hip and thigh ; 

On either side the waters part, and lead 
Them forth dry-shod and dry. 


Hold, Father, in the hollow of thy hand, 
Those whom thou gavest me; 
Save from the Philistines who spoil the land, 
Their shield and bulwark be. 
—St. George Best. 
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TONNY'’S THANKSGIVING WISHBONE, 
And What Became of It’s ‘‘ Lucky Part.” 


ITH a calculating air, Miss 

Malvina Bartlett changed 

the fat turkey from right 

hand to left and “hefted ” 

the plumpfowl. Mr. Brown 

turned on the seat of his 

high market wagon to look 

down at her. “Old maids 

do grow dretful near,” he 

was thinking. But his rubi- 

cund face did not lose its 

politicsmile. He talked on 

smocthly. “Yes, they’re 

poor enough. The mother has to do sewin’ fur folks. 

But she’s proud as Lucifer. I proposed takin’ the 

little boy to bring up if she’d bind him out to me 

until he was twenty-one, but she answered right 

peart that they’d keep on together. I felt ’s though 

I should like to help ’em. But I didn’t get no thanks 
fur tryin’ to do a kindness.” 

“There is more than one way of helping,” sug- 
gested Miss Malvina. 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Mr. Brown, hastily. 
* But there ain’t no use in scatterin’ one’s substance 
among the improvident.” 

The turkey changed hands again. Miss Malvina 
pinched it’s breastbone and pressed one finger 
against it’s back. “When did you say this turkey 
was killed ?”’ 

“Vistiday. It’s the best one of the lot. Ye won’t 
be disappinted in it.” 

Twenty-five cents is rather dear.” 

“ Poultry’s kinder sca’ce this season. Hard times, 
ye know,” Mr. Brown chuckled genially. “This 
fowl is wurth the price,if ever a fowl was. "Twill 
roast jest right.” 

He rubbed his fat palms together, and smacked his 
lips as if a well-browned morsel of this particular 
turkey was at that moment delighting his palate. A 
flicker of amusement passed over Miss Malvina’s face. 


“ Call it twenty-four cents,”’ she said, without look- 
ing up. 

“Couldn’t do it—couldn’t do it. But I'll tell ye 
what—the weight is thirteen and a quarter pounds, 
and at twenty-five cents ‘twould foot to jest three 
dollars and thirty-iwo cents. I'll throw in the quarter 
pound and let ye have it—considerin’ ’#s you’’—he 
leaned over the seat back with an insinuating nod— 
“fur three twenty-five.” 

“I'll bring my purse,” said Miss Malvina. 

* Don’t need to hurry ‘bout payin’. I ain’t afraid 
to trust ye.” 

His customer’s shawled figure was already disap- 
pearing through the kitchen door, but Mr. Brown 
felt acutely benevolent for this unheard expression 
of confidence. Serene self-satisfaction deepened 
complacent creases on either side of his mouth. He 
drummed a mild tattoo upon his knee as he looked 
about with the air of one to whom real estate held a 
keenly appreciated value of dollars and cents. ‘The 
comfortable two-story house with its woodshed and 
chicken yard was as under the eye of an appraiser. 
*Malviny keeps up her place pretty well. Should 
think ‘twould be powerful lonesome for her here 
though without any livin’ creetur but that double- 
footed cat.” When she reappeared he made this 
thought verbal. 

“I’m never alone,” she said, brusquely. 

“Ain’t!” He took the bill she held out and 
opened his chamois-skin money bag to make change. 
It was darkened by use and showed a patch of lighter 
shade neatly set on. “Ain't alone?”’ His surprised 
expression grew quizzical. “Who keeps ye com- 
pany?” 

*“ Memory,” said Miss Malvina. 

“Wal, cheap boardin’ an’ firin’ an’ lightin’ her.” 
A chuckling laugh told appreciation of his own wit. 
He pulled on the reins, chirrupping to his horse. 
“Come over ’n see us sometimes. My folks ‘d be 
proper glad to visit with ye. Feels like snow. 
Shouldn’t wonder if we saw some by ‘Thanks- 
givin’. S’pose ye’ll be havin’ company to dinner, 
won't 

If Miss Malvina made reply it was lost in the roll 
of his wagon wheels over the frozen ground. ‘The 
young bay horse, tired of waiting, took him swiftly 
out of sight. A raw wind came from the northeast, 
seeming to chill the last spark of life from quiescent 
nature. She drew the shawl more closely about her 
head and looked down the narrow brown road track 
between narrow, gray-walled banks, where brown 
golden-rod stalks bowed and long brown grasses 
swirled among frost-reddened blackberry vines. ‘The 
only dwelling to be seen was a low-browed house, 
changed by weather from red to pinkish tan. Its 
neglected outbuildings, its shutterless windows and 
sagging gate lent a shrunken forlornness to the place. 
It was the Dr. Kingsiey homestead. When she was 
a child, half a dozen little Kingsleys kept that old 
house overflowing with life. When Theron Kingsley 
was grown a tall, handsome fellow he used to walk 
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home from evening meetings and singing school with 
Malvina Bartlett. People speculated as to how it 
would “turn out,” but Theron left home early, as his 
brothers had done, and his native place knew him 
no more. The daughter married and went West, and 
when the old doctor and his wife died the homestead 
was at the mercy of tenants. Piece by piece the land 
had been bought by a townsman until only the house 
lot remained unsold. The new neighbors of whom 
Mr. Brown had spoken lived there. Miss Malvina 
had met none of them in the two weeks since their 
arrival. She troubled little about making acquaint- 
ances. Now, as she leaned against the gate and 
gazed straight before her at the weatherbeaten old 
house, so absent was her expression that she could 
hardly have been thinking of the newcomers. 

When she re-entered the kitchen, odor of brown 
bread greeted her with such savory strength that she 
hurried to the oven. But it was only contrast be- 
tween smell of warm cookery in the closed kitchen 
and raw searchings of outer air which had startled 
her. She realized then that she was chilly, and held 
her hands over the stove, shivering. ‘They were 
small hands, pretty before time had robbed them of 
plumpness, and shapely still. Miss Malvina had been 
called a beautiful girl. A suggestion of olden charm 
lingered about her well-cut features as lingers mem- 
ory of June days in hush of Indian summer. Her 
gray eyes could soften and her thin lips curve gra- 
ciously—but they rarely did. Living alone had made 
her centrifugal. She admitted it. What she would 
not admit was that she ever felt loneliness. Her an- 
swer to such question as Erastus Brown had asked 
was always the same. Lonely? Every piece of fur- 
niture in the house aroused dear recollections. Here 
stood her father’s large arm-chair, and there her 
mother’s rocker. A younger sister, whose sweet face 
had been early coffined from sight, used to sit writing 
at this old mahogany desk, above which hung a violin 
with broken strings. What sad or rollicking music 
was Reuben wont to touch from it. With retrospect- 
ive mood upon her Miss Malvina felt yesterday as 
to-day, and the dead absent wore living presence and 
the living absent were with her. The wrinkles which 
made angles in her face would soften to curves as 
she pondered. But the angles did not soften now— 
instead a melancholy sternness settled about eyes 
and mouth. She was thinking of the Thanksgiving 
day dinner, and Mr. Brown’s question as to her 
having company. 

“Intrusive!” she murmured. “I am glad he does 
not know how entirely alone I shall be.”’ 

The turkey still lay in a milkpan upon the table. 
Its blue-white body and stiffly outstretched legs 
seemed to make protest against solitary dining. It 
looked abnormally large. Had any one beside Mr. 
Brown been the seller she might have questioned 
whether it was not misweighed to the purchaser’s 
advantage. 

* How in the world shall I eat all that?” she won- 
dered. “It will be roast turkey for Thanksgiving 


dinner, cold sliced turkey for breakfast next day, fric- 
asseed turkey, and turkey every way until it is gone.” 

She carried the offending fowl to the pantry and 
set it before the slatted window. Returning to the 
kitchen, she let down the lid of the mahogany desk 
and opened a small drawer. Odor of dried rose 
leaves drifted out, a spray of smilax was tied with a 
long strand of yellow hair ; there were some letters and 
daguerreotypes. She took up the picture of a little 
boy; short curls clustering about a merry face; a 
plaid dress, cut low, square neck and held by ribbon 
bows over dimpled shoulders. Across the back of the 
card was faintly penciled: “* Reuby—four years old 
to-day.” With the picture in her hand she looked 
through the window—beyond wind-swayed fir trees 
and wind-rippled pond—to where was a glimpse of 
winding road and the bleak little cemetery. Would 
she not feel more alone if those white stones bearing 
the name of Bartlett were never again within her 
sight? Did not they reach forth a thousand ties to 
twine her heart yet closer about her birthplace? 
“Come out to California. My wife, your nieces and 
nephews whom you have never seen would make you 
most welcome. Won’t you come to us—live with 
us?” This was what Reuben had written again and 
again—the Reuben whose child face smiled at her 
now from the faded daguerreotype—the Reuben 
whose broken violin hung above the old desk—the 
Reuben whom she had seen but once in the twenty 
years since he went to ’Frisco to seek his fortune. 
And fortune had come at his seeking. He was a 
wealthy banker now; his beautiful home with all its 
privileges of luxurious refinement was open to her. 
On his only visit East he had grown almost indignant 
that she would not return with him. The town folk 
wondered as to her reasons; some said that Reuben 
had become dissipated; others thought she did not 
fancy living with a sister-in-law; it was rumored that 
she was to marry a cousin in New York. Still Miss 
Malvina remained Miss Malvina; still she lived a 
solitary woman in her old home, taking brief trips 
out of town, discharging what small social duties 
she felt devolving upon her, and gathering wrinkles 
and gray hairs and an added aloofness of manner 
with every year. 

A sudden soft rap startled her from the mood into 
which she had lapsed. She dropped the picture into 
the drawer and shut the desk lid. Upon opening the 
door a brown-eyed fairy of a girl smiled up into her face. 

“Good morning,” said the fairy, in dimpling igno- 
rance of the clock showing late afternoon. “I’ve 
come calling.” 

She stepped in. Miss Malvina closed the door 
and looked helplessly at her. 

“Whose little girl are you?” she asked. 

Mamma’s little girl.” 

* But who is your mamma ?”’ 

Over the flower-like face swept intense surprise ; 
the arched lips assumed a curve of disdain. 

“Why, you know my mamma, don’t you? 
mamma. And the rest of us is Tonny and me. 
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“Is Tonny a 
dog ?”’ 

“You are such a funny lady,” said the fairy, 
seriously. ‘ You don’t knowanybody. Why, Tonny 
is bigger than me and wears pants. You never saw 
a dog in pants did you?” 

Miss Malvina laughed irresistibly. 

‘** Monkeys what come around with hand-organ men 
wear pants, a little jacket, too, anda cap. But dogs 
don't—’cepting Mother Hubbard’s dog in my picture 
book. Probably you were thinking ’bout that. You 
used to have a picture book with Mother Hubbard 
and her dog in it when you were little, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Malvina. “ But as you are call- 
ing, won’t you sit down? Tell me your name.” 

“1 don’t guess I would better sitdown. My name’s 
Carlie. Where are your little girls?” 

“I have none.” 

* But you have some little boys ?” 

“oe.” 

The brown eyes widened pitifully. 

“Dear me! If I’d only known that I’d tried to 
find time to run in before. But moving is so tire- 
some. We haven’t got settled yet.” 

“So you are one of my new neighbors,” said Miss 
Malvina, noting, despite amusement, that the child’s 
gingham dress had been many times mended and 
that the small shoes were wel] worn. The cape flung 
over her shoulders was of fine material and pictur- 
esquely fashioned. 

* Yes, I’m a new neighbor,” said the caller, her 
eyes roving about the room with childish inquisitive- 
ness, then returning to Miss Malvina’s face and rest- 
ing there confidentially. ‘“ Have you a grandpa? 
No? Well, I have, but he doesn’t like us. Mamma 
took Tonny and me there one time, and he talked, 
oh! so fast, until mamma cried. And when she got 
home papa sat up on the sofa and put his arm around 
her, and his face close to hers, and she cried 
again. Papa had to take lots of medicine, and by 
and by he went to heaven. I don't like it here so 
well as where we lived with papa. Now mamma 
sews and sews and sews, and she never has any 
pretty dresses. I have, though—such a pretty blue 
one. Mamma made it out one of hers. When I get 
big I shall work and buy her a new one. Tonny says 
mamma’s jus’ got to sit around with her hands folded 
when he grows: up. Oh, he’s so smart !—Tonny is. 
Well. I guess I must go.” 

The wrinkles in Miss Malvina’s face had softened 
to gentle curves. “ Wait just a moment and I will 
go home with you,” she said. 

A rush of appetizing odor came from the oven as 
she opened the door. 

* Do you like brown bread, Carlie ?”’ 

“T’ve never eated any as I can remember,” said 
Carlie, frankly. “We eat oatmeal and rice, and 
baked potato. And sometimes mamma gets meat 
for us ‘cause we're growing. Mamma hardly never 
eats it, ’cause she is grown.” 
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“And ye visited me not.” The text of last Sunday’s 
sermon repeated itself in Miss Malvina’s ears like a 
reproach, She felt herself all at once to be a strange, 
solitary woman, who had hedged her life about with 
a proud aloofness which had grown into indifference 
toward all she met and neglect of those she should 
have met. How mistaken she had been to let a hid- 
den sorrow embitter all her days and warp her nature 
to such extent. How many kindly deeds and gra- 
cious charities slipped from her memory, leaving 
only opportunities unimproved. 

With Carlie skipping ahead she passed in through 
the sagging gate of the old Kingsley house. She 
had not analyzed the feeling that prompted her to 
bring this crisp loaf under her shawl until confronted 
by a tall young woman whose face and bearing sur- 
prised charity into instant friendliness. 

“T am Miss Bartlett, your nearest neighbor. Your 
little girl came in to call, and as she mentioned your 
not yet being settled I ventured to bring this, know- 
ing how hard it is to do cooking with things at sixes 
and sevens.” She held out the loaf, with a smile, 
that showed no consciousness of Carlie’s innocent 
betrayal as to family need. “And I want to have 
you all take Thanksgiving dinner with me. I shall 
be quite alone unless you do. And a solitary dinner 
on Thanksgiving day is so hard.” 

The shade of sadness passing over her face sup- 
plemented the invitation in a way that left no doubt 
as to its sincerity ; yet she was surprised at her own 
impulsive words, surprised at feeling such antici- 
patory pleasure when the young woman answered 
that they would come—answered as quietly as if she 
had not sobbed upon her knees only last night be 
cause her purse did not hold enough money to buy a 
chicken for her children’s Thanksgiving dinner. 

“It is very good of you to ask us,” she added, 
with a kind of proud humility. “I hope my little 
girl did not tire you by coming in upon you so un- 
ceremoniously.” Then tothe child: * Carlie mustn't 
go visiting again unless mamma knows.” 

*Here’s Tonny. Tonny!” Carlie rapped upon 
the window and beckoned, laughing. * Now you'll 
see my Tonny,” she said. 

A pair of sturdy little feet tramped through 
entry and the sitting-room door was flung wice. 
Miss Malvina turned to see a glowing boyish face, 
with great dark eyes and curling dark hair—a tace 
that confronted her as out of the past and startled 
her to dumbness. 

“Theron,” said the young woman’s soft voice, 
“ Theron dear, can you not enter a little more quietly ? 
Come and shake hands witli the lady.” 

Miss Malvina felt the touch of small fingers chilled 
by contact with outer air, met the bashfully lifted 
dark eyes and speech returned to her. 

* Child, what is your name ?” 

“ Theron Kingsley Barnes.” 

“He is called Theron Kingsley after his grand- 
father. It is a family name,” said the mother. 

Miss Malvina arose. 
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“And you are Theron Kingsley’s daughter?” 

“Ves; 

“T used to know your father—I knew him very 
well.” She took the other’s hand and looked into her 
face as seeking resemblance there. “ You are not 
like him.” Her eyes turned lingeringly to the boy. 

The morning preceding Thanksgiving showed a 
two-inch depth of snow. Miss Malvina, sweeping 
her back steps before breakfast, saw two crimson 
tippets flutter around the corner of the house, and 
before her stood Carlie and Carlie’s Tonny. 

**We’ve come to make paths for you, Miss Bart- 
lett,” said the boy. And Carlie, dimpling, caught up 
a handful of snow to throw at him as she echoed: 
“Yes: to make paths for you, Miss Barley.” 

Miss Malvina smiled; they looked so absurdly 
small beside their tall brooms. 

“How much do you ask?” 

“We don’t want any money,” said Tonny, almost 
indignantly. ‘“ But I should like the Thanksgiving 
wishbone to wish with. What you want will surely 
come if a Thanksgiving wishbone breaks right.” 

“ I’d rather have stuffing,” said Carlie. 

“She’s so little she doesn’t understand,” said 
Tonny, in apologetic aside. “1 want to wish a spe- 
cial wish "bout grandpa. If he knew how bad mamma 
wanted him he’d come; so I'd like to wish for it, 
you see.” 

**T see,” said Miss Malvina. 
wishbone.” 

She went in and closed the door. As she looked 
through the window mistiness of vision blurred the 
small figures and crimson tippets into confusion of 
color against snowy background. Yet it was not 
wholly from pathetic childish betrayal of widowed 
longing for fatherly comfort withheld that this sense 
of pain was upon her. It was more from self pity, a 
divine self pity that rises at times in the heart of 
nearly every woman to whom has been denied the 
greatest joy that could have entered her life, the right 
and beauty of motherhood. To the sense of loss 
which had walked hand in hand with her for thirty 
years was for the first time added a sharp ache of 
something like resentment. She felt herself cheated 
of rightful due. As she stood there with forehead 
against the pane, one of the toilers turned and 
nodded at her, his cheeks red with exercise, his great 
eyes glowing, and she, nodding in return, felt years 
slip away and the beautiful boy face with the high 
forehead and dominant mouth was the face of the 
Theron Kingsley she had known. Then with child 
voices and steps at the door, time pressed in upon 
her again, and she was giving seed cookies to Theron 
Kingsley’s grandchildren. 

The turkey looked none too large when, abundantly 
stuffed and with wings neatly skewered, it was set 
into the oven and left to roast while Miss Malvina 
walked up the hill to the white-pillared church. She 
never failed of attending Thanksgiving service. The 
latent Puritanism of her nature would have arisen in 
protest at thought of such remissness. But now and 
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again through the simple, strong sermon of the 
young minister came uneasy wonderings whether 
the roasting fowl might not get too quick a brown; 
whether she had made enough tarts to satisfy the 
children’s healthy appetites; and even while re- 
proaching herself for straying attention, a flush 
would come to her cheeks and a brightness to her 
eyes at thought of something which she hoped would 
make this Thanksgiving day indeed a day of thanks- 
giving to an anxious heart. 

“Miss Malvina looks ten years younger this morn- 
ing,” said one woman to another, as the subject of 
remark moved down the aisle, returning greetings 
with that unconscious brightness still in smile and 
eyes. And some one else noted how elastic was the 
step that carried her over the snow-padded hill. She 
felt a difference in herself. The air filtering pure 
and keen from frost-purged reservoir of the hills, the 
woof of bright sunshine etching wayside weeds and 
grasses upon the snow, the flutings and flittings of 
the chickadees seemed part of a beautiful Thanks- 
giving hymn, and held for her that delightful quality 
of familiar things noted with quickness of new ap- 
preciation. It was as if the world were recreated 
for her. 

The house seemed empty when she stepped into 
it. She did not wish to remember how many days 
she had spent alone here and not felt this emptiness ; 
she would not look forward to days that should 
leave the rooms empty still. But when Eloise Barnes 
led two children into the sitting room and began un- 
winding tippets and unbuttoning coats before the 
wood fire that blazed delightfully in the open Frank- 
lin stove, the whole house was astir with a potency 
of life long absent. Miss Malvina stood watching 
with only curves in her face and that new softness in 
her eyes. 

“How can I let you go when I have just found 
you?” she said. 

And the other with a very sweet quickness an- 
swered: “ You will not have to let us go. We are 
neighbors,” forgetting to wonder at the question in 
this restfulness at having been found by some one who 
cared to have them with her. 

When dinner was over, and the children left with 
Miss Malvina’s long-unused playthings in the kitchen, 
where Malachi, the cat, watched them suspiciously 
from cushioned chair, and the Thanksgiving wish- 
bone hung drying upon the stove damper, the two 
elders talked together in the ruddiness of the sitting- 
room fire, Eloise opening her heart to this woman 
who had been young when her father was young and 
who had been his friend. 

“f can’t be sorry that I married as I did. Father 
said that when I came to him confessing regret and 
willingness to put husband and married life behind 
me I could return home as his daughter. I felt then 
as though I never could see him again. But I went 
to him when Jack was sick—poor Jack, he begged 
me to go and say I was sorry for having married him. 
He thought it would be better for me, for the chil- 
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then a thousand times better than when I was first 
his wife, and that I had come only at his wish; that 
he had struggled hard to get along; that he was 
dying by inches ; that we needed help, oh! so much. 
But he would not even hear me out.” 

Her voice held no bitterness of resentment—only 
the bitterness of suffering. Miss Malvina saw two 
tears drop upon the slender hands folded against the 
shabby black gown. Her own lips set in an unyield- 
ing line, and a wave of anger rose up within her 
toward the man who could bring such pain to this 
gentle young thing. Was it not enough that one 
woman should have suffered from his quick and un- 
relenting passion ? 

“The place here was left me by Aunt Ella, who 
died several years ago,” Eloise went on. “When 
first mine I tried to sell it, but now I am glad to have 
it for a home. And I can work for my children if 
only I can find work to do.” 

She spoke bravely enough, but her head drooped 
upon the chair back as though her heart shrank at 
life’s outlook—so hard it was, so robbed of what had 
made it sweet. The action put her delicate profile 
into relief against the dark rep covering. 

“You look like your Aunt Ella,” 
Malvina. 

“T have often been told that. 
mother’s complexion.” 

“Your mother—she must miss you.” 

“She died just before my marriage,” Eloise said, 
sadly. ‘She was an orphan with no near relatives. 
It seems strange that both mother and husband 
should be so situated. You see there are no friends 
to claim my children. They belong quite to me.” 

Miss Malvina did not answer. She was looking 
into the fire with the expression of one trying to ad- 
just her mental consciousness to a new and unfore- 
seen situation. Presently she left the room. In the 
unwarmed parlor, shut away from that slender figure 
in the firelight and from the children’s blithe voices, 
shut away with a tumultuous questioning of herself, 
she stood pressing her hot cheek against the cold 
window pane, and gazing across the snowy little 
front yard into the gathering twilight. What had 
she written Theron Kingsley? Was it not simply 
why a boy with the face of a boy she used to know 
had asked her Thanksgiving wishbone ? Ifthe pathos 
of this wouid not bring him, nothing would, she had 
reasoned. Now she was glad of having written no 
more; relieved at having made no plea that could 
be ascribed to feeling of her own. The thought 
of Theron Kingsley free had come upon her like 
a shock; she was consciously nervous and excited ; 
yet she knew that the most disturbing emotion of 
all was this shrinking lest he fancy she had written 
to call him back to her. The intense pride which 
had risen up against his intense anger upon the night 
they parted held her still. But the indignation of a 
few moments ago, which had roused within her as 
she listened to Eloise, was softening to that excus- 
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ing tenderness with which a woman thinks of a man 
she loves or has loved. 

She did not notice how fast the twilight had grown 
to dark until she heard the gate latch click in closing. 
Then upon her fell sudden tremulousness. It was 
for a moment as though her heart throbbed in throat 
and cheek and brow, throbbed almost painfully, at 
sight of a tall figure coming with soldierly step up 
the walk. Yet she drew the bolt before his hand 
touched the knocker. With lapse of three decades 
between them they stood face to face, and Miss Mal- 
vina’s leaping pulses steadied. She had told herself 
that he would be greatly changed, had pictured him 
with iron-gray hair and crow’s feet about the eyes. In 
the dim little hall she could scarce see how time had 
left its trace upon him, yet he was a stranger to her— 
this man who met her look with steady gravity, appar- 
ently unmoved. The Theron Kingsley she knew was 
as much a part of the past as was that courtship in 
which she had made vows responsive to his own, 

“My daughter is here?” 

“Yes.” 

He stepped in unbidden. She opened the sitting- 
room door, letting a warm width of light into the 
dim, chilly entry, and forgetting now to look at him. 
His eyes, like her own, were on that drooped figure, 
whose golden hair, all meshed with fire glow as it 
was, made a halo about the pretty Madonna-like face. 

“Eloise,” said the father. 

And she turned toward him, and so sat as though 
stunned. 

“Eloise,” he said again, entreatingly this time. 
* Eloise, my little girl.” 

And with that she sprang up and held out her 
hands, and over her lips broke a smile and in her 
eyes grew a light even more beautiful than smile 
could be. She cried out something—just one sen- 
tence that held the longing and suffering of many 
hours, the gladness of this one hour ; and then she 
was in his arms. 

Miss Malvina shut the door and returned to the 
parlor. Her cheeks were wet with tears that she 
brushed away unconsciously as she sank down on 
the slippery haircloth sofa. When she sought the 
kitchen out rushed the children from fire-lighted 
sitting room with such joyful clatter and chatter that 
Malachi, started from a doze, sprang at one bound 
to the top of the mahogany desk. Carlie, dancing 
about with birdlike balancings of her lithe little fig- 
ure, caught at Miss Malvina’s skirt. 

He’s come—grandpa’s come.” 

“Ves,” cried Tonny—and his cheeks were like 
roses and his large eyes glowed like dusky stars— 
“Yes. I couldn't wait for the bone to get a bit drier, 
so we wished with it, and just then mamma called 
out as though she was frightened and we ran in, and 
there he was. See; here is the lucky part in my 
hand. A Thanksgiving wishbone zs sure to bring the 
wish, isn’t it?” 

Miss Malvina let her fingers rest for an instant on 
the boy’s dark curls. 
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“This did,” she said. Then she fell to soothing 
Malachi, who, with fiery eyes and bristled spine, was 
crouching on the desk. But with all her petting he 
continued to cower and growl, as though apprehend- 
ing further inexplicable rushes of excitement from 
these two small interlopers. 

Upon going away Eloise held Miss Malvina to her 
as she would have held her mother. “I shall never 
forget what you have done for me,” she whispered. 
“‘T shall always love you for it.” Her face had lost 
its careworn look; upon it rested the light of hap- 
piness,—not the happiness of untried girlhood, 
but the deep contentment of one who had loved 
and suffered and lost and been received into love 
again. The nature of Eloise Barnes held a won- 
derful sweetness; forgiving months of anxiety and 
pain born of her father’s sternness, holding no 
thought that she had anything to forgive, she 
turned with the confiding serenity of a child to his 
protection. “This is the Thanksgiving of my life,” 
she said. “ Tonny, Carlie, come; kiss Miss Bartlett 
good night.” 

Not until the wonted stillness had settled upon all 
the rooms, until she had picked up scattered play- 
things, and the echo of Carlie’s flute-like voice no 
longer came back upon the frosty air as she reluc- 
tantly trotted homeward, did Miss Malvina remember 
that Theron Kingsley had neither said good-by nor 
anything in regard to her having written him. What 
conversation had passed between them might have 
been held by strangers, so formal was it, so untouched 
by feeling. He had seemed to think of little beside 
Eloise. On her his eyes rested with all the love and 
pride of a stern and haughty heart sore from willful 
alienation ; she was his again and her children were 
his. Dearness of possession so .warmed the smile 
he turned to them that they were drawn to climb at 
once upon his knees. Miss Malvina knew how their 
faces and voices would fill his empty house. And 
then she found herself wondering what manner of 
woman had for so many years made Theron Kings- 
ley’s home. Some one delicate and gentle and 
sweetly unyielding like Eloise probably ; some one 
who made the necessary womanly complement to his 
dominant imperativeness. 

The latch of the entry door lifted. Miss Malvina, 
sitting as Eloise had sat, in the glow and sparkle of 
the firelight, looked up to see the father of Eloise. 
He held hat and gloves in hand, and his great coat 
made his tall figure look even taller. She stirred as 
though to rise with hostess-like intent, but he motioned 
her to remain sitting, and crossing to the fireplace 
leaned one hand upon the mantelshelt, keeping his 
face in the dimmer light. 

“| shall not apologize for taking you by surprise, 
for that is what I meant to do,” he said, slowly. 
“As you looked up at my entrance I saw again the 
girl to whom I said good-by.” He paused, his eyes 
resting lingeringly upon her. “When we said good- 
by we were angry. Have you forgotten?” 

No.” 


“T said that if you wished to see me again you 
must write. I waited. Have you thought that I did 
not?” His tone was touched with tender concern, 
but as she answered nothing it changed to bitterness. 
“Had you cared you would have written.” He 
paused; still she sat silent. ‘Well, I married. She 
was a sweet woman who would have made me happy 
had I never known you. I do not think I made her 
unhappy.” 

“ Did you make her happy ?” 

“ Her nature craved love,” he said, slowly. ‘* Could 
I give what I had not to give?” 

“You promised it,” she answered. ‘“‘ You say I 
did not care else I should have written. I have 
promised no man what I could not give.” 

He made an impulsive forward movement; the 
name by which he had been used to call her passed 
his lips unconsciously. 

“Vina!” 

She held him back by a gesture. 

**T shall say what I have to say,” he insisted. “I 
want you. I need you. I have never cared for any 
other woman. I cannot live without you.” 

At such words as these how would her pulses once 
have leaped! Was it really she who could sit with 
intent listening eyes upon the speaker, and heart 
touched only to passionless criticism ? 

“ You have lived without me,” she said ; “ lived with- 
out me for so long that now you could not live with 
me. You are like achild, who, having in fit of passion 
broken a favorite plaything, cries to have it once 
more unbroken, and does not stop to think that were 
it put together again it would be only a mended toy 
after all.” 

“Don’t speak that way, ’Vina. Have I not suf- 
fered enough for my foolish anger? You knew my 
quick temper. You know it is that and only that 
which has kept us apart all these years. 

“Only that which sent a pleading daughter back 
empty handed to a dying husband,” she said. 

“T know—I know,” with something like impa- 
tience. “You have been thinking me a brute, of 
course. I was hard on them. But my ambitions 
were centered in Eloise. She was my all. I had 
planned a career for her which would bring her name 
and influence, and—she must marry at eighteen! 
marry a fellow of no family and given to vagaries— 
an artist, I believe he called himself, always fiddling 
with paint brushes and always unlucky. It is better 
that I alone am left to care for her.” 

And this man making speech of such intense self- 
ishness was the man whose voice, whose words she 
had striven through all these years to forget and yet 
to memory of which she had clung with tender incon- 
sistency ; his was the face that, rising before her in 
the ardor of its young manhood, had sent her now 
and again upon her knees in anguish of spirit! She 
felt a humiliated consciousness that she had been 
offering the incense of longing and devotion before 
an ideal. Yet God be thanked that ideals are given 
us—that when they are humbled to the dust the 
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essence of our love for them still sweetens the air 
and makes us better for the loving. 

“T have not thanked you for writing me,” said 
Theron Kingsley. “I appreciate it the more that 
you never would have written for your own sake. I 
had lost track of Eloise. You have given her back 
to me.” 

He dropped hat and gloves upon the mantelpiece 
and began walking the room. The woman watching 
with hand over eyes could but note the erectness of 
the fine figure and what vigor of handsome manhood 
the face wore despite its haughtiness and hard lines 
about the mouth. She was so still that he thought 
her crying, and pausing, leaned against her chair. 
She sat upright. 

** Please don’t.” 

“ You send me away?” 

“T must,” so gentle her tone that it was almost 
entreaty. ‘We have lived our lives apart, and so 
living have grown apart. You do not really love me 
now. Your love is for what I was—a girl pliant of 
mind, with the charm of girlhood upon her. Eloise 
and her children will be to you what I could never 
be, and it is better so.” 

A long pause, made more oppressive by each tick 
of the clock. He was walking up and down the 
room again. When he spoke his voice had altered 
to a tone of pure kindliness; self was no longer 
paramount. 

“Tt is not fitting for you to be here alone. 
not bear to think of it.” 

She smiled gravely, touched by his thought for her. 

“ Many have felt me too alone here. I have not 
felt alone. But I shall go to Reuben now. He 
wants me. I could not bring myself to go before.” 

She arose, and he paused before her. Leap of 
firelight brought their faces into plain relief. In her 
eyes shone sweetest womanliness and entire good 
will. But there showed also the look of one search- 
ing for something that used to be and sadly confess- 
ing it forever lost. The unconscious reproach from 
beneath her steady lashes stung him into speaking 
with self-accusing bitterness. 

“T do not approach to your measure of a man. [ 
have lived only for myself. Had I lived for some- 
thing higher you could not send me away.” 

“No,” she said. ‘ But we have lived our lives as 
we have lived them.”” She held out her hand tran- 
quilly. Good-by.” 

Sitting in her father’s arm-chair at the mahogany 
desk, she wrote that night to Reuben. Close by in 
her mother’s rocker lay Malachi asleep. About her 
were still the familiar things which held her by dear 
association; yet dearer than all else reached from 
the far West like a warm touch the love of those 
nieces and nephews whom she had never seen. As 
she shut the desk lid her foot pressed some hard 
substance. 

It was “the lucky part” of Tonny’s Thanksgiving 
wishbone. 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 


Its Value, Its Characteristics, and Some Ways in Which It 
May be Appetizingly Served. 


VI.—THE APPLE (Continued). 


N addition to the long list of 
recipes given last month for 
the use of the apple in making 
pies, sauces and puddings, this 
most cosmopolitan of fruits 
may be used in a multitude of 
other ways, in the preparation 
of foods and relishes, luxuries 
and substantials. In every 
case, when properly prepared, 
the product will be found ap- 
petizing, nutritious and health- 
giving. Apples are steadily be- 
coming more plenty, the facili- 

ties for shipping them long distances insures from a 
“famine,” such as years ago used to result from par- 
tial failure of the crop:; better varieties are being 
planted and brought into bearing; and the prices are 
steadily being lowered for a good quality of fruit. 

Under these circumstances, the housewife who 
studies a generous use of this standard fruit will make 
no mistake. When the fresh apples are not to be 
had, the dried or evaporated or canned goods can 
always be obtained, so that it is at hand all the year 
around. In a general way, and for nearly every use, 
the canned or evaporated goods will be found to an- 
swer all purposes when the fruit in its natural state is 
not to be had. So that, unlike other fruits, which 
have their “ seasons,” the apple is always with us. 
With this bit of introduction, we turn again to the 
giving of recipes :— 

Apple Jelly, No. 1. 

Take good, juicy sour apples, cut them up, removing all 
imperfections, and stew till soft. Strain or drain out the 
juice, taking care that none of the pulp goes through the 
strainer, boil to the thickness of molasses, and add a 
pound of sugar for each pound of the juice, stirring till 
dissolved. To each twenty pounds of the jelly add an 
ounce of the extract of lemon, turn into jars or tumblers, 
and set away for use. It will keep a long time, and is one 
of the best of jellies for general use. 

Apple Jelly, No. 2. 

Take the apples as above, slicing fine, and put the slices 
into a jelly kettle with just enough water to cover them. 
Stew slowly till soft, then press gently through a flannel 
bag, and boil the juice thus secured for half an hour. 
Then to each quart of juice add a pint of sugar, place over 
the fire again and boil for a few minutes, till it jellies when 
dropped on a plate. The addition of a quince for every 
dozen apples gives a fine flavor to the jelly. Crab apples 
may be used in this manner, requiring a little larger pro- 
portion of sugar. 

Canned Apples. 

It is very easy and satisfactory to can a quantity of 
apples, for use after the natural fruit has lost its flavor. 
There are numerous methods of proceeding, of which the 
following will be found satisfactory: Peel and core the 


fancy. Stew in a preserving kettle till tender, but not 
broken, add as much sweetening as may be desired, fill the 
cans and seal while hot. 

Appleade. 

A refreshing drink is made by baking three or four sour 
apples, mashing them ina porcelain dish, adding half a 
cupful of sugar, and pouring boiling water over them. 
When cold, strain, and sweeten to the taste. A still sim- 
pler way is to stir a tablespoonful of apple jelly into a 
tumbler of cold water. 

Apple Jam, No. 1. 

To each pound of tart apples, pared, cored and chopped 
fine, add three-fourths pound of sugar, and the juice and 
finely cut rind of alemon. For each three pounds of ap- 
ples, add a heaping teaspoonful of ginger. Stew all to- 
gether for an hour, then put in cans and cover carefully, 
keeping in a cool, dry place. 

Apple Jam, No. 2. : 

Peel, core and chop fine the tart apples. Foreach pound 
take a pound of brown sugar, of which make a sirup and 
clarify it well. Then add the apples, and for each two 
pounds the grated rind of a lemon, with a few pieces of 
ginger. Boil till the apples look clear and yellow, and at 
once put into the cans. 

Apples and Cream. 

A very pleasant breakfast dish, with the oatmeal, may 
be made of fresh, mellow, uncooked sweet apples, pared, 
sliced, and covered with sweet cream, a light sprinkling of 
sugar being alded. 

There are numerous ways of baking apples to make 
a delightful dish, using either sour or sweet fruit. 
Earthen or porcelain vessels should be employed; 
never tin, as the acid of the fruit will be liable to act 
upon it. By removing the cores of whole apples and 
filling the cavities with raisins and other delicacies, 
as the wit of a bright woman will easily suggest, the 
variations may be extended indefinitely. , 

Baked Apples, No. 1. 

Either sweet or sour fruit may be used, selecting speci- 
mens of the same size and kind. If sweet, a little hot 
water should be poured about them when they are set in 
the oven; if sour, either a little sugar should be added to 
the water, or the cores should be removed and the cavities 
filled with sugar. Bake in a moderate oven till entirely 
soft, turning the dish from time to time, so that they will 
bake evenly. Lift the cooked fruit carefully into the dish 
from which it isto be served, and pour over it the juice, 
which makes an agreeable sirup. 

Baked Apples, No. 2. 

Wash large tart apples of uniform size, remove the 
cores and place them side by side in the dish. Fill each 
cavity with brown sugar, pour a cupful of hot water into 
the pan, and bake in a quick oven. When thoroughly 
done, remove to a flat dish, leaving the softest, from which 
the skin is to be removed. It is then beaten into a pulp 
and stirred into the juice, a sprinkle of cinnamon or nut- 
meg, a teaspoonful of butter and a pinch of salt being 
added. If not sweet enough, add sugar to the taste. This 
is poured over the apples in the dish, and when cool forms 
a delicious jelly, making a very attractive appearance. 
Baked Apples, No. 3. 

Peel and core large sour apples, slicing them into a 
granite or crockery dish, sprinkling by layers with sugar 
to sweeten, and adding a dust of cinnamon or nutmeg. 
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cover with a plate and bake slowly for three hours. Let 
them cool in the same dish till solid like jelly, then turn 
out upon the serving dish. 

Coddled Apples. 

Peel and core tart apples, arrange them in a dish deep 
enough so that the} may be covered, and fill each cavity 
with sugar. Dredge sugar over them, pour in a cupful of 
hot water, cover closely, and simmer in the oven or on the 
top of the stove, as may be most convenient, till soft. Lift 
them without breaking into the dish in which they are to 
be served, add a dust of nutmeg to the sirup and pour it 
over them. 

Apple Omelet. 

Beat separately to a stiff froth the whites and yolks of 
four eggs. Cut the whites into the yolks, sifting in two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Turn into a larded 
frying pan, and when it thickens spread quickly with apple 
sauce, sweetened to the taste. Fold the omelet, turn it 
upon the platter, and serve hot. 

Apples with Bread and Milk. 

A delicious luncheon dish is made by slicing perfectly 
ripe, mellow sweet apples into a bowl of rich milk and 
bread. The more common way is to bake the apples, un- 
peeled, in a slow oven, till tender, then slicing into the 
bread and milk; but many on trial prefer the uncooked 
fruit. 

Apple Slump. 

This is an old-fashioned New England dish, as its name 
would indicate. (It has some even less poetic names than 
the one quoted.) Pare, core and quarter a dozen tart, 
juicy apples, pour over them a cupful of hot water, and 
place them in a kettle on the back of the stove. Five min- 
utes later add two cupfuls of molasses. After this has 
cooked for perhaps five minutes more, cover with a paste 
made from a heaping pint of sifted flour, a teaspoonful of 
sugar and two of baking power, with sufficient sweet milk 
to make asoft dough. Put this over the apples, which 
should be tender but not broken, cover the kettle closely, 
and cook for twenty-five minutes without lifting the cover. 
For a sauce, cream a cupful of sugar with half a cupful of 
butter, stirring in, just before serving, a scant cupful of 
boiling milk or water, with seasoning to suit the palate. 


Frosted Apples. 

Peel and core a plate of apples, and steam till tender, 
sprinkling them with sugar. Beat the white of an egg to 
a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and when 
firm frost the apples, browning slightly in the oven. 
Whipped Apples. 

Strain the pulp of roasted apples, and for each pint take 
a half-pint of pulverized sugar and the whites of three 
eggs. Beat the whites of egg toa stiff froth, then adda 
spoonful of the apple and a spoonful of sugar alternately: 
beating all together till the mixture stands perfectly stiff 
on the spoon. Of the yolks of the eggs, make a boiled 
custard with a pint of milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, flavored with vanilla. Put this custard in saucers 
and cover with the apple sauce. 

Apple Tarts, No. 1. 

For a dozen tarts, cut three dozen disks, and with a 
smaller cutter cut out the center of two-thirds the number. 
Pile two of the rings upon each disk and bake, filling each 
cavity with rich apple sauce, pouring over that a teaspoon- 
ful of whipped cream. Almost any fruit jam, jelly or 
sauce may be used instead of the apple. 


De apples, cutting them into quarters or eighths, according to Pour on half a cupful of water for each quart of fruit, 
: 
3 


Apple Tarts, No. 2. 

Line deep patty tins with thin paste, on which spread 
sour apples cut into eighths and again cut through the 
center. Pile the apple, sprinkle with sugar, and on each 
pour a teaspoonful of water flavored with lemon. Bake 
and serve with a tablespoonful of whipped cream on 
each tart. 

Apple Pandowdy. 

This is another old-time dish, none the less delectable 
on account of its antiquity. Line the bottom and sides of 
a deep baking dish with thin slices of buttered bread, let- 
ting them take the place of the usual paste lining. Put in 
as thick a layer of thinly sliced apples as the dish will ac- 
commodate, sprinkle with nutmeg or cinnamon, and turn 
over a cupful of brown sugar dissolved in hali the volume 
of hot water. Over the top put another layer of the bread, 
cover the dish with a plate, and bake slowly for an hour 
and ahalf. It is served hot, inverted on a platter. with 
liquid sauce or cream. 

Boiled Apple Dumpling. 

To six large potatoes, boiled and mashed, add a cupful 
of sifted flour and a teaspoontul of cold water. Roll this 
out upon the molding board, leaving the middle portion 
thicker than the edges. Fill the center with peeled and 
quartered apples, and gather the edges of the paste over 
them. Scald acanton flannel pudding cloth, three-fourths 
of a yard square, dredge it with flour, and lay in the pud- 
ding. Gather up the cloth and tie it very tightly, leaving 
room for the pudding to swell; boil for three hours. Press 
the water from the ends of the cloth, untie, and turn it 
away from the pudding. Invert a hot platter over the 
dumpling, turn all over again, and serve at once. A good 
sauce is made by creaming together half a cupful of butter 
and a cupful of sugar, beaten till white. Set the bow] in 
a pan of water and let the sauce melt slowly. Just before 
serving, stir in slowly half a cuptul of hot water, and any 
flavor desired. Other fruits, as well as apples, can be 
used in this manner. 


Baked Apple Dumpling. 
Into a pint of flour sift two teaspoontuls of baking pow- 


der, rub in a large teaspoonful of butter, mix with a gill 
and a half of milk, and roll out to the thickness of rather 
thick pie paste. Cut into large disks, into each of which 
put a tart apple, peeled, cored and quartered. Pinch the 
dough together, and place them, smooth side up, on a but- 
tered plate. Bake thirty-five or forty minutes. They may 
also be steamed for about the same length of time. Serve 
with sweetened cream or liquid sauce. 

Apple Fritters. 

Beat two eggs. stir into them a cupful of sweet milk, and 
a pint and a half of flour, with three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Mix in a scant pint of peeled, cored and 
chopped apples. and fry in hot lard; or the apples may be 
sliced thin and the slices dropped into the batter. 

Apple Butter. 

Take sweet cider, on the day it comes from the press, 
boil it down one-half, and add slightly more than half the 
quantity of pared, cored and sliced apples. Cook slowly 
and carefully, stirring with a long wooden paddle which 
reaches the bottom of the kettle, and skimming when nec- 
essary. When the apple begins to break, sweeten to 
taste, but it is better if left quite tart. Continue the cook- 
ing and stirring till the apple becomes a homogeneous 
mass like marmalade. It will keep for any length of time 
in stone jars or wooden vessels. 

Apple Croquettes. 
In the bottom of a saucepan puta tablespoonful of water 
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and adda quart of peeled, cored and sliced apples, with 
the proper amount of seasoning, butter and sugar. Cover 
the dish and place it where the apples will cook slowly. 
When the apples are tender, add a teaspoonful of cora 
starch which has been mixed with a tablespoonful of 
water, stirring well. When the apples have cooked for 
ten minutes longer, stir in two well-beaten eggs and cook 
for another minute, stirring constantly. Rub the mixture 
through a strainer on to a buttered dish, and set it away to 
cool. When cool roll into cylindrical form, coating with 
beaten egg, followed by bread crumbs, fry in fat for a 
minute and a half, drain well and roll in powdered sugar, 
serving while hot. 

German Apple Soup. 

In two quarts of water put two tablespoonfuls of washed 
rice, a teaspoonful of salt, and six tart apples cut fine but 
not peeled. After cooking for hali an hour, rub through 
a sieve, then return to the fire, adding half a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, a cupful of sugar and a handful of finely cut 
citron. Boil again for three minutes, when it is ready 
to serve. 


—Mrs. Minerva Van 


Original in Goop PING, 
MOTHER'S MINCE PIES. 


There's a little white cottage at the bend of the road, 
Where in suminer wisteria blooms, 
Where the roses run riot around the abode, 
And fil with sweet fragrance the rooms ;— 
But the children who live in the little white lodge, 
Scent as far as the village with cries, 
Another aroma, then scamper and dodge 
“Hurry up! Mother’s making mince pies 


And up the red serpentine path they will race, 

*ink, breathless, disheveled the four ; 
’Til great whilfs of molasses, cloves, citron and mace, 
} 


Greet them all at the o!d kitchen door,— 

And there, mid a scene of brown-sugar and meat, 
*Mid apples and raisins and salt, 

Stands mother, fast trimming the dough deft and f 
As she signs for the hungry to halt. 


lat, 


And some feathery gossip has certainly told 


The birds in the branches and 


caves, 

For a group of them linger, audacious and bold, 
Pretending to peck at some leaves ; 

And one little gray priest with the voice of a thrush, 
ut two orbs of inquisitive size, 

Has lit on the mat, and he seems to say, “ Hush! 
I’ve been told mother’s making mince pies!” 


Not a minute too soon for the children who wait, 
And the birds hopping round on the stones ; 

Swing the oven doors creaking as loud as the gate; 
Then, oh, dear! what susceptible groans! 

The steaming hot pastry, brown, flaky and light, 
Elicits great jumping and cries,— 

And the four little turriovers pop out of sight, 
Making ready for mother’s mince pies! 


I suppose in the years that will follow, these four 
Will indulge in Delmonico's paste, 

And rich tarts from the shops on the Strand, and know more 
Of French puffs and how they should taste,— 

But I’m sure when the children look back they will long 
For the days when they scampered with cries, 

Up the old crooked hill with a whoop and glad song, 
“Hurry up! Mother’s making mince pies!” 


—Anna M. Williams. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 


((1) Faded Faces —How to restore them to youth and beauty— 
Massage I reatment for the Face —-Skin Food and Steaming, 

(2) Cosmetics—Their use and abuse— Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 

(3) J/acrease of Avoirdupois in Middle Life-—Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 

(4) Perfumes.—How to make them at Home —-Satchets—Distilled 


ent Soap — Medicated Soap - When to use Soap on the Face 

(7) The Bath—Tepid—Hot Soapsuds B 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath—Bathing the Face 

(8) The Complexion—Detinition of—The Ideal Complexion—Po- 
tent Influence ot Morning Air— Formula for Clearing the Complexion 

-Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth—Freckle Lotion. 

(9) The Bicycle —How to postpone Old Age— Proper Costume for 
the Wheel—secret of content for Wenn. 

(to) The Eyes —How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes -Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes—Care in 


Reading and Sewing. 

(11) Facial Disfigurements.—Pimples—Freckles—Blackheads— 
Moth Patches and Superfluous Hair. 

(12) The Hair —A Good Shampoo How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose, Weak Hairs on the Neck—Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing. | 

CoAAPTER V. 

THE FIGURE.—CALISTHENIC EXERCISE TO DEVELOP GRACE 
—DEVELOPING THE NECK, BUST AND ARMS—CARRIAGE OF 
THE HEAD AND FIGURE—SHOULDER BRACES. 

figure has an individuality of its own, 

8 G aside from the face. We recognize a 

i friend as far as we can see him, not from 

Cor his countenance, for that may be turned 

Mad) from us, but from a certain combination of 
@ qualities of form and movement which distin- 

guish him from any otherman. Every woman 

has in youth the inclination toward grace of 
posture and movement, but it is often ill-directed 
and results in a maturity of sameness. 

There is nothing like well-directed, systematic ex- 
ercise for the development of grace. You should 
work as though you were qualifying yourself for a 
contortionist. Vitalize every fibre as the hot-blooded 
Southerner is vitalized, and the body will play into 
grace itself. Supply yourself with a gymnastic cos- 
tume consisting of long stockings, blouse and trou- 
sers, of flannel preferably, and fit up an unused room 
or garret for a gymnasium. Study yourself in the 
glass and decide what is the greatest defect in your 
figure. It may be that you are short waisted, with 
too much flesh in that region; if so, do not attempt 
to correct the defect by lacing. The figure will not 
bear depression at one point without a corresponding 
increase of size at another. 

The waist seems to become shorter as its circum- 
ference increases. To remedy this serious defect, a 
certain kind of exercise is desirable. Anything that 
will bring the muscles of that particular part of the 
body into action is good. For instance, bending 
backward, forward and sidewise at the waist with the 
hands on the hips is good. These contortions free 
the waist of some of the fat which has accumulated 
there, and it is reduced to slenderness by the conver- 
sion of fat into muscle. Do not follow any set rules, 
but be guided by your own judgment in regard to 
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exercise. Study the problem of strength and grace 
as you would any other subject to be analyzed. 
Above all things do not overtax your powers. Nature 
will indicate the physical limitations. The lighter 
the exercise to begin with, the better. A person 
should always feel stronger, and not weaker, after 
taking exercise. 

One physical condition common in children is an 
overdevelopment of the right side. Parents should 
watch for this and seek to counteract it by a system 
of exercises which call into play the left side more 
frequently than the right. They should also encour- 
age the children, when carrying anything, to do it 
with the left hand rather than the right; a little care 
will to a great extent correct this evil. 

DEVELOPING THE NECK, BUST AND ARMS. 

A beautiful, well-formed, plump neck and bust is 
necessary to a well-formed woman. Every mother 
should pay attention to this matter for her daughter, 
before her form has begun to develop from childhood 
to womanhood. The dress should never be in the 
least constricted across the chest, and dressmakers 
should never be allowed to pad the dress about the 
shoulders or bust. This most sensitive part of a 
woman’s form should be kept cool and free from 
compression. 

Weakness of any kind always affects the contour 
of the figure. It is useless to attempt to correct 
this so long as weakness exists. Tepid sitz baths 
strengthen the muscles of the hips and do away with 
that dragging which injures the firmness of the bosom. 
Due attention to the general health has its effects in 
restoring the bust to its roundness. Cold compresses 
of wet linen worn over the breast at night are bene- 
ficial, providing they do not chill the body. But 
above all else, every night and morning bathe the 
neck and bust in cold watef. This brings the blood 
in a rush to this particular part, and helps to 
strengthen and build it up. 

The handsome round necks of actors and actresses 
are like pillars, so well developed and firm the text- 
ure of the flesh. This condition is doubtless due to 
the exercise which they give their throats while train- 
ing the voice. After baring the body to the waist, 
sponge the neck and chest in cold water and then 
“spat” every part with the hand, rub and develop 
after the manner of massage treatment; as the heat 
of the body dries the water from the surface, wet it 
again and repeat the exercise ; and in time the throat 
and chest will assume the form that sculptors seek 
as studies for the perfect figure. Thousands of 
ladies are wearing harmful devices, so that they may 
appear to have well-developed figures, but these are 
only a mockery and a snare. They do not deceive 
the eye according to the intention, and if long perse- 
vered in they produce atrophy of the breasts, which 
makes their proper development a well-nigh hope- 
less case. 

Special means are essential to special growth. 
There are certain exercises which develop the arms; 
sweeping, throwing quoits, dumb-bell and Indian 
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is selected from the above exercises, dumb-bells are 
recommended, as they are the best all-round exercise 
for the development of the arms. 

HOW TO USE DUMB-BELLS. 

Dumb-bells should never be used violently. The 
best time of the day for practicing with them is in 
the morning before dressing ; or, if more convenient, 
at night when the clothing has been removed pre- 
paratory to retiring. Grasp the dumb-bells firmly, 
lift until they touch the shoulders, and straighten the 
arms out smartly at right angles to the body. Re- 
peat this movement ten times, doing the work 
smoothly and regularly, but not so rapidly that the 
arms become fatigued. Then touch the shoulders 
with the bells and lift the latter straight above the 
head, repeating this motion ten times also. Next 
strike out from each shoulder ten times, and, lastly, 
drop the bells to the full length of the arms and draw 
them up to the armpits. These exercises mav be 
varied at pleasure, and others may be devised which 
will, perhaps, be even better for certain individuals 
than those suggested. It is wisest to begin with 
but two or three changes and increase the exertion as 
the strength grows. 

When looking at yourself in the mirror, observe 
particularly the carriage of the head and figure; the 
head may incline to droop forward, or the chin be 
raised too high, or one may have the trick of posing 
the head on one side, which is very quaint and taking 
(sometimes) in a young girl, but not allied to the dig- 
nity of amaturewoman. Any of these imperfections 
may be overcome with thoughtful care. Many 
women who have good figures do not know how to 
stand or walk properly, thus throwing away one of 
their strongest claims to beauty. An erect figure 
does not mean one in which the abdomen is thrown 
forward and the shoulders back, but judging from 
the postures some women assume they must think 
so. To stand erect, a straight line should pass from 
the middle of the instep up the body (side view) and 
through the lobe of the ear. If the spine is straight, 
the line will divide the trunk of the body in halves. 
If you have become accustomed to carry the body 
improperly, assume before the glass a posture which 
seems correct to the eye, and stick to it, whether you 
feel to be standing right or not. 

It is difficult to attain a graceful, distinguished 
manner of walking without carrying some suggestion 
of affectation with it. It can only be done by practice, 
based upon certain rules: One should practice walk- 
ing in a long room with a mirror at each end. Stand 
erect, but not stiff, toe out; hold the chest and chin 
well up; do not think of the hands at all or they will 
get you into trouble; when ready, step forward with 
some energy. A lazy woman may be picturesque in 
a room or in a carriage, but never on foot. 

SHOULDER BRACES. 
Thoughtful people do not share the prejudice 


against braces to keep the figure straight, especially 
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for the young. These appliances need not be painful 
in the least, but rather relieve tender muscles and 
bones. If the shoulders are quite round, in addition 
to wearing the braces, the following movements as 
exercises are beneficial: First, raise the arms high; 
extend arms sideways, throw the head back, repeat 
ten times. Second, stand erect, raise arms before 
you, rise on tiptoes, then throw the arms as far back- 
ward as possible ; sink again on the heels and drop 
the arms to the side: repeat ten times. Third, raise 
the arms, with the elbows bent, shoulder high, bring- 
ing the palms together in front of the face; then, 
with elbows still bent, swing both arms vigorously 
backward as far as possible, even with the shoulders, 
palms forward. This exercising is somewhat fatigu- 
ing and should not be repeated too often. 
Another simple movement, designed to bring about 
a correct position of the shoulder blades, consists in 
holding a cane or wand in both hands, throwing the 
head back, and carrying the stick from above the 
head back and down to the hips. 
—Clara B. Miller. 
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A MOTHER’S MUSINGS. 


The times are hard, the winter near, 
The children’s shoes worn thin ; 

The shop is closed, the mill shut down, 
And the wolf is peeping in. 

Hark! Hear the children chattering, 
The little one’s gay cry: 

“ What fun to run with bare, bare feet ; 

O father, let me try!” 


What shall we do for winter coal? 
How find the winter's rent ? 

How shall we feed our children four 
When all we have is spent ? 

The children sing in the golden light 
Of the westering summer sun 

“The year goes by, and all the days 

Bring far more shower than sun.” 


I'll rest awhile with my little ones, 
And turn from fear away. 

Rest now, in the golden summer hours, 
Forget the future gray. 

I'll laugh again with a merry heart, 
Breathe deep the sun-soft air, 

And think awhile of mother love, 
And not of mother care. 


Gaze with delight on sturdy limbs, 
Albeit the pants are torn; 

Kiss rosy cheeks and soft gray eyes, 
O’er garments old and worn ; 

For truthful hearts and earnest souls 
Live in the children, though 

The land is troubled from east to west, 
While I watch my children grow. 


Yet, though the dollars are far and few, 
And work is hard to find, 
With my good husband, leal and true, 
I'll bear a cheerful mind. 
The best is ours, in loving hearts 
And health and homely joys, 
And we'll look for rest in future years, 
With our darling girls and boys. 
—Mary H. Dougine. 
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GIFT MAKING. 


Dainty and Appropriate Homemade Novelties. 


2% NCE again the question arises in regard to 
6 ¢ : what to give the loved ones as Christmas 
é| % reminders; something, yet not costly, in 
%)\@y” these hard times. While cards and fancy 


x 


see articles can always be purchased, the gift made 
47 by the sender is always doubly acceptable. 

° Perhaps a few suggestions of inexpensive arti- 

} cles which yet bear the stamp of novelty may 
be timely and helpful to those who have few spare 
moments, but many friends. 

Postal card cases may be an old idea, yet a useful 
and acceptable article, if coming in a new costume 
and large enough to hold the large cards. Get from 
an artist supply store some fancy white cardboard— 
a heavy parchment answers well—cutting one piece 
4% by 8 inches and a second 4'4 by 5's inches. 
Fasten the smaller piece at the bottom of the larger 
one by four bows of. baby 
ribbon of any preferred 
color, making the upper 
bows loose enough to 
allow the card to set off 
a little, pocket fashion, 
as shown in Fig. 1. Cut 
two blotters the size of 
the larger card and fasten 
on the back by bows at 
OP the top, allowing a loop 
of the ribbon to hang it 
ips Line by. On one top corner 
of each card splash a 


> 
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little gilding, and on the 

upper card, just above 
the smaller one, write 


*“ Postal Cards,” in gilt. 

Fic. 1. On the smaller card 
make a little drawing, or glue on one of the little 
monthly calendars that are so pretty, and write in 
fancy letters, *A penny for your thoughts,” or “ Just 
time for a few lines.” The recipient will be pleased 
to hang this in a convenient place. 

Perhaps Jack is always asking for a new pen. See 
if this would please him. A card just like the one 
in the postal case, four or five new pens of the size 
he likes; a holder and a little baby ribbon, are all the 
requirements. Fig. 2 will show how it is done, and 
suggests an appropriate quotation. 

Jennie is always wondering where that pencil is 
she saw a little while ago, and wishing it was sharper. 
Maybe she would like to hang this little case where 
she would always find it. Get brown twilled linen, 
twenty-five cents per yard; if you get half a yard, 
we will use it for two presents. Cut one piece 
a quarter of a yard long and four inches wide. 
From that, cut off a piece three inches long and 
four wide. Fringe both ends of each piece about 
half an inch deep. With the machine stitch the 
shorter piece to the bottom of the longer, making 


an inch wide. Draw a little 
brownie on the upper piece, and letter on the quo- 
tation, ‘‘A place for everything and every pencil in 
its place,” or 
“ Where did I see that pencil ? 
I think you often say. 
If in this case you'll keep one, 

You'll find it right away.” 

What shall be done with the rest of the linen? 
Take the uncut quarter of a yard, and buy two 
yards of half-inch ribbon; cost, about 161% cents, 
including linen. Cut 
off a strip of linen 
across it, 44g inches 
wide. Bind one edge 
neatly with the ribbon, 
also each end of the 
longer piece; fold each 
end of the longer piece 
toward the middle 
(fastening the narrow 
strip under one end for 
envelope pockets) as 
shown in Fig. 4, bind- 
ing the edges together 
and tying it with 
the rest of the rib- 
bon. On the outside 

Fic. 2. write an appropriate 
quotation, or happily expressed sentiment of the 
giver. This would surely be suitable— 


* Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” 

or, “As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news 
from a far country,” then we have a neat, compact 
case for stationery if any one is going from home, or 
a dainty addition to a 
guestroom, when filled 
with paper for the use 
of the guest. 

That pretty light sat- 
ine with the little figure 
on it will make a dainty 
workbag, and, if filled 
with darning cotton, 
needles, and darning 
egg the color of the sat- | 
ine, it will lighten the 
drudgery of darning to 
the friend who dreads 


A Every 


Ee 
washing because it 
means stockings to darn. aa =| 

Possibly some friends 


who have nice Bibles 
are illustrating them Fic. 3. 

by means of the unmounted photographs of Bible 
paintings by great masters. These may be obtained 
at a cost of ten or fifteen cents each. A picture of 
the Madonna and Child, either unmounted or dain- 
tily fastened to a card with an appropriate quotation, 
would make a lasting reminder both of the day and 
the sender. 
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even a single blossom, with a card bearing a few 
lines of sentiment— 
“ So learn thy lesson, dear, to-day, 
From Nature’s children, while I pray 
That God will keep you, love you, bless, 
With all His deep, rich kindliness.” 
—Mrs. S. R. Murray. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Eleven o’ciock of the year. 

Hush, for the woods are asleep! 

Hush, for the silence is deep! 

Not a bird-note the stillness is breaking, 

Not a blossom the moonlight is waking. 
Hush! List the breathing. You hear? 
Eleven o’clock of the year. 


Eleven o’clock of the year. 
How quiet the wee flowers keep! 
How the tall trees moan in their sleep! 
Only the wind wanders sighing, 
Only the wind wanders crying 
For the wood-friends he used to find here. 
Eleven o'clock of the year. 
Eleven o'clock of the year. 
O moon, with your mystic gleam, 
O moon, weave a silver dream; 
And wind, change your sighing to singing, 
A soft, sweet lullaby bringing, 
And weave with the moon a spell 
O’er the comrades you love so well. 
Step lightly! They’re all sleeping here. 
Eleven o’clock of the year. 
—Dorothy E. Nelson. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

211. Crocheting dish towels from string. 

212. Doubling thin dish towels, quilting slightly, for 
dishcloths. 

213. For a kitchen floor covering, oilcloth, wrong 
side up, painted with two coats of paint, the last one 
mixed with varnish. 

214. Hot alum water for all vermin. 

215. Old oilcloths for kettle rests. 

216. Painting silverware, not in use, with coilodion 
dissolved in alcohol, to prevent tarnish. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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HISTORIC FRUITS. 

The Pear and its Various Uses. 

HE pear of this century is the 
noble scion of an ancient and 
austere family; one that has 
improved vastly on its ances 
tors since the days when the 
valorous “* Peter Piper picked 
a peck of prickly pears.” ‘This 
undoubtedly painful event may 
have occurred as long ago as 
the earliest time of the Ro- 
mans, for does not Pliny in his 
fifteenth book, in describing 
the varieties of this fruit in 
cultivation in his time, add 

deprecatingly, and as one 

y who had gained his knowledge 


through sore experience, “All pears whatsoever are 
but a heavy meat, unless they are well boiled and 
baked.” 

At this time the pear was very common throughout 
Egypt, Syria and Greece, and from the latter country 
was introduced into Italy. Virgil speaks of some 
pears which he received from Cato, and ‘Theophrastus 
dilates on the productiveness of old pear trees. 
Pliny says that “of all pears the Costumine is most 
delicate and agreeable. The Falerian is esteemed 
for its juice, and the Tiberian because it was the 
favorite pear of the Emperor Tiberias.” Then he 
speaks of “proud pears,” so called on account of 
their early ripening and perishable nature, and “ win- 
ter” pears, used for baking. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that the 
delicious qualities of the pear were developed through 
cultivation, and this improvement and multiplication 
of varieties has still further advanced, until now it 
is estimated that America alone possesses over 970 
kinds in cultivation. Besides these, there are also a 
number of choice varieties that seem to have devel 
oped almost spontaneously and by chance. ‘The 
delicious little Seckel pear, for instance, is a wild 
seedling, whose parentage is only a matter of con- 
jecture. 

The pear is a long-lived tree, a number of au 
thenticated instances being known of trees in Eng- 
land reaching the venerable age of four hundred 
years. One of these in Home Lacy, Herefordshire, 
in addition to age, possesses almost unparalleled 
fruitfulness. It is a perry pear, and from it has been 
made a number of times, fifteen hogsheads of perry 
(a drink made from pears in the same manner as 
cider is from apples) in a single year. In 1805, it 
covered more than a half-acre of ground, the branches 
bending down and rooting and in turn producing 
others in the same manner. Another remarkable 
tree is growing near Vincennes in Illinois. The 
trunk, one foot above the ground, measures ten feet ; 
and at nine feet, six and one-half feet. It is enor- 
mously productive, yielding sometimes as high as 
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one hundred and eighty-four bushels of large early 
pears. 

In New York there stood until 1867, at the corner 
of Thirteenth street and Third avenue, a pear tree 
set out by the hand of irascible Peter Stuyvesant 
more than two hundred years ago; while near Detroit, 
Mich., are still standing trees planted by the early 
French settlers. 

In Europe, Asia and China the pear grows wild, 
and is used for hedges. 

The pear is principally esteemed as a dessert fruit, 
although in France and Belgium, dried in ovens, it 
forms a very important article of food. 

A dish of well-ripened juicy pears, arranged in a 
silver basket on a bed of their own glossy leaves, is 
a charming adjunct to a fall or winter dessert. For 
this purpose, the Bartlett, the Seckel, the Flemish 
Beauty and the Duchess d’Angouléme in autumn, 
and the Beurri d’Anjon, Winter Nellis, Lawrence 
and Vicar of Wakefield in winter, are most esteemed. 
The following are some of the best methods of pre- 
paring the pear for table use :— 


Baked Pears. 

Cut out the blossom end of the pear with a sharp pen- 
knife. Putin alarge pudding dish and pour a cupful of 
hot water over them, covering closely. Place in a hot 
oven and steam until tender. After taking from oven, 
pour the juice over them several times while cooling, 
then place on ice until ready for use. Place carefully in 
glass dish and serve with powdered sugar and whipped 
cream. 

Spiced Pears. 

Take nine pounds of ripe pears, leaving stems and 
skins on, if not too tough. Put five pounds of granulated 
sugar and a pint of vinegar in the preserving kettle, with 
a teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon and mace tied in 
thin muslin bags. When the sirup is nicely cooked, throw 
in the pears a few at a time, so as to keep them whole. 
When clear, remove with skimmer and put in others. 
Pack the pearsin cans, boil the sirup until rich and thick: 
pour over pears and seal. 


Preserved Pears, 

Peel, halve and core six pounds of pears, dropping at 
once into cold water to keep from discoloring. Put in a 
preserving kettle four pounds of sugar, two cupfuls of 
water, the juice of two lemons, and rind of one cut in 
strips, and an ounce of ginger root. Boil together thirty 
minutes, drain the pears, put in the sirup and boil about 
fifteen minutes, or until tender. Take them out, lay on 
platters and boil the sirup until thick. Put in the pears 
once more, let them just come to a boil, adding a few 
drops of cochineal to color them, if desired, and can. 


Canned Pears. 

Peel, halve and drop in cold water. Place in preserving 
kettle, allowing three tablespoonfuls of sugar to each 
quart of fruit, with enough water to make sirup. Heat 
slowly to a boil, boil five minutes, or until4ender, and can. 
Pickled Apples, Peaches and Pears. 

Rub off the down of the peaches on a rough towel; peel 
pears and apples, dropping each in cold water as prepared. 
For six pounds of fruit, take three of sugar, four dozen 
cloves and one pint of strong vinegar. Cook the sirup ten 
minutes, skim and put in the fruit, having stuck two cloves 
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in each apple, peach and pear. Cook until tender and 
pack in jars. Boil sirup until thick, pour over and can. 
Brandied Pears. 

Put four pounds of sugar in a preserving kettle, and 
add water enough to dissolve it. Let it come to a boil 
and add four pounds of pears, peeled and halved, and 
boil for five minutes, or until tender Remove the fruit 
carefully, boil the sirup until it thickens, add one pint of 
best white brandy and take at once from the fire. Can 
while hot. 

Candied Pears—French Method. 

Peel the pears, but leave the stems on, and drop at once 
in boiling water for five or ten minutes. Boil tender, but 
not soft. Make a sirup of one pound of sugar and one 
pint of water, or in that proportion, and boil. Do not stir 
after it commences boiling, as that would cause it to gran- 
ulate. When ready, which can be determined by dropping 
a little in cold water—and if it is ready it will form a soft 
ball that can be worked—drop in the pears carefully, 
allowing a pound of pears to the sirup mentioned, and 
take at once from the stove. Put them in a slow oven for 
the night, turning occasionally. Do this for three nights, 
each time skimming out the fruit and allowing the sirup 
to boil. The fourth day, make new sirup in the same pro- 
portion as at first, and when ready according to the test 
put inthe pears. As soon as it can be handled, take out, 
place in shallow pans to harden and candy, keeping it at 
a temperature of 65°. When candied, put on layers of 
waxed papers in tin boxes, and hide it if you wish to keepit. 

—Emma Paddock Telford. 
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GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Mix the dressing quickly, Mary, for the turkey huge is waiting, 
Put in butter, sage and pepper; salt, I think, a little more; 
Moisten well the mincéd bread crumbs, stuff it now and baste 

and bake it: 
What an appetizing odor comes from out the oven door! 


Now the pumpkin pies are ready, next will come the mince 
and apple. 
Set the fruit cake in the pantry—we must make a plain one, 
too; 
And some cookies for the children, shaped like hearts and 
sugared over,— 
Run away! see, little Bessie! mother has so much to do. 


Keep the fire burning briskly—call to Fred some wood to 
carry,— 
Now the eggs in foam are rising (we will need a dozen more); 
Next the cream and flour and sugar, then the sifting, weighing, 
stirring, 
Making cakes and pudding needed for the nigh Thanksgiv- 
ing store. 


“Will I go to hear the sermon?” 
potatoes, 
All the vegetables, truly, must be cooked that very day. 
Then the pudding must be heated, sauce be made and gravy 
thickened, 
And the coffee urn set steaming,—some one is obliged to stay. 


Why, the turnips and 


There’s the house to put to rights, too, morning brings so much 
disorder 
With the setting of the table, and the work to housewives 
dear. 
If to church I get the others, I’ll have really no time. Eh?— 
“ What a blessing that Thanksgiving comes but one time ina 
year!” 
—Emma Volentine. 
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SOCIAL SHAMS. 
To Live Simply, the True Art of Living Well. 

AN is a gregarious animal, 
and from savage times 
until these fia de siecle 
days has ever shown a 
disposition to live with 
his kind in more or less 
unanimity of pursuit and 
feeling. Men living under 
such conditions have 
found it necessary to 
make laws for their com- 
mon safety and benefit. 

Thus grew the structure called “ Society,” or a fusion 

ot men and women presumably of like habits and 

tastes, under common laws that govern their conduct. 

So, though no man may be a law unto himself, yet 

etiquette and social morality are largely governed by 

geographical boundaries, and that which is right and 
proper in New York may be quite the opposite 
in Japan. 

But everywhere the man who betakes himself to 
the woods to live the life of a hermit, is looked at 
askance, as being too much at variance with existing 
laws and usages to be safe or agreeable. Yet I 
doubt not that Thoreau could justify his retirement 
from the world to all the truly wise. 

To many people the word “Society” conveys but 
one idea, namely, an organization of rich or titled 
people who entertain, and attend balls; people who, 
because they are rich are, to some minds, presumably, 
idle, empty-headed and selfish. 

It is very much the fashion for the pulpits to in- 
veigh against “ Society,” and to glorify the poor, who, 
again presumably, are high-minded and virtuous. 
Now though we may not live in such fashion that our 
doings furnish material for Ward Mc<Allister’s * In 
Society as I Have Found It,” yet any man or 
woman who does not live “in solitary” is, in a 
certain sense, in society; even the woman who, 
flinging a gingham apron over her bristling curl pa- 
pers, gossips over the back gate with a congenial 
spirit similarly adorned. These two ornaments of 
their sex may be railing at the haughty bearing of a 
dweller on Nob Hill, who has just given a tea which 
was much exploited by a penny-a-liner in the columns 
of the * Daily Tattle;” but our friends of the aprons 
living on Main street in comfortable two-family 
houses, and having their occasional social divertise- 
ments in the way of * Sewing Circles” and “ Surprise 
Parties” are very much in society to the charwoman 
who lives on Back street in an eight-family tenement 
barracks, and has nothing to anticipate but a decent 
burial. 

So do we look up and down the social scale, 
for it is quite idle to say that, because we live in a 
republic, we have no class distinctions, and that 
every man is as good as another; for we know that 
he really isn’t. There are not only arbitrary, but 


intellect, birth, culture, and spirituality distinguish 
and classify men. Each class has its limitations, 
foibles and shams; and none more than that great 
class of American society which has what Agur prayed 
for, “ neither poverty nor riches,” what may be called 
the * middle class.” 

I have always thought that life under a republican 
form of government was not entirely what it should 
be, and, on the other hand, that in a country where 
there were hard and fast class distinctions, one might 
live more at ease, physically and mentally. One born 
a peasant or a bourgeois is that to the end, with no 
thought or wish of becoming anything else; but in 
America, the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave,” we have changed all that. We are not con- 
tent to remain what we are born, we are often very 
much at variance with that condition of life in which 
it has pleased God to place us. 

Here every man, though he may be born of ignoble 
parents to squalid surroundings, feels that sometime, 
by a turn of the political wheel, he may reign at the 
White House. Hence the striving, the restlessness, 
the hurry and rush to reach the top, that wears out so 
rapidly our noble countrymen, and more especially 
our fair countrywomen. The man on a salary of fif 
teen hundred a year, who smokes the same cigars and 
employs the same tailor as his neighbor whose divi- 
dends are many, is a counterpart of the woman who 
has not self-respect enough to dress and entertain 
according to her purse, but according to the pace set 
by her millionaire friend. 1 suppose in no civilized 
country is there so much sham, pretense and vulgarity 
as in ours. 

As there is no class more simple, unpreten- 
tious and provident than the French bourgeois, so, 
I contend, is there no class so showy, vulgar and 
improvident as the corresponding class in these 
United States. I mean the small shopkeeper or 
tradesman, the skilled artisan and the army of clerks 
and bookkeepers. How many of such people there 
are who wear themselves out, body and soul, aping 
the mode of life of men with large and assured in- 
comes. There is very little self-respect and dignity 
among Americans of this class, but always that mor- 
bid sensitiveness lest some one with a fuller purse or 
finer house should feel “above” them. I should not 
like to say how much I[ think the women are respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, but, as an American 
woman is supposed to be all-powerful, and since it is 
she who creates the house and the home atmosphere, 
it is presumable that she has'something to do with it. 

No life is harmonious or genuine that is not ad- 
justed to its environment; no life worth living that 
cannot grasp real essentials, true values. What 
should it matter to me how my neighbor lives, except 
she set me an example for courtesy, charity and hos- 
pitality? I can strive to follow her in those things, 
though she has five thousand a year, and I one. 
But, if she has Brussels carpets, lace curtains, paint- 
ings in oil, shall I pinch and scrimp and wear myself 


natural, distinctions between man and man. Wealth, 


out, that I may have the same, or worse still, horrible 
imitations in tapestry, nottingham and chromo? 

Is there anything more joyless or without reason for 
being than the average middle-class American “ par- 
lor,” dedicated to darkness, mustiness, weddings and 
funerals? You all know it, and the poor woman who 
has toiled for it. The carpets, curtains and wall 
paper were chosen because they cost as much as Mrs. 
A’s, who has her thousands, not for any artistic quali- 
ties. The furniture is plush—crushed—but not with 
use. The pictures are usually Grant or Lincoln sur- 
rounded by their families, or chromos in tawdry gilt 
frames; the vases and other so-called ornaments are 
dreadful. Poor parlor; poor woman! It would be 
laughable if it were not pitiful, this sham for which 
the litthe woman has struggled. You ask, * Why 
sham? why shouldn't she havea parlor?” She should 
if she enjoys it. But does she really enjoy it? She 
never sits in it with her family, it is too fine for homely 
comforts, she spends her little leisure in a gloomy 
back sitting room, when she is not in her kitchen, for 
she usually is her own housemaid. She prefers to be. 
It seems not at all incongruous to her to attempt to 
maintain a style of living that is only fitting to people 
of wealth. She considers it an extravagance to keep 
a servant; she would so much rather have the money 
that would be expended in wages, for tidies for the 
parlor, and frilled and ruffled clothes for her children. 
(She has never been in London in Hyde Park and 
seen little duchesses and princesses in brown Hol- 
land aprons.) So she sweeps her heavy carpets, 
launders her lace curtains, sits up far into the night 
to tuck and hemstitch her little daughters’ garments. 
She wears out her body, frays her temper, and im- 
poverishes her soul. For what? A miserable mess 
of pottage. Does she ever enjoy her pretentious par- 
lor? Oh, no, she is too busy and too tired; she has 
dyspepsia, and headache, and backache; but never 
mind, she has a parl6r almost as fine as Mrs. A’s, and 
if she doesn't keep a girl, no one ever saw a bit of 
dirt or dust in her house. Does she have time to 
read, to play a bit on the piano, to be companionable 
with her children? No, indeed; her children have 
no manners to speak of, and no culture. They regard 
their mother as a combination sewing machine and 
carpet sweeper, and treat her accordingly. So it fol- 
lows that often the mother is a drudge, a nonentity 
in her own house, loses her individuality, becomes a 
mere machine. 

There is almost nothing that can be called hospi- 
tality in even the simplest forms among this class of 
Americans. The Bedouin of the desert will offer 
bread and salt with a gracious dignity alike to prince 
and beggar; it is all he has, he does not apologize. 
It is yours. The simple Irish peasant makes no ex- 
cuses, but shares his stew with hearty friendliness ; 
but, oh, the difference here! Mrs. B. will not give a 
simple entertainment because she has not solid silver, 
fine damask, and delicate china, like Mrs. A. So she 
remains ungracious, inhospitable, and accepts cour- 
tesies which she does not return, Josing sight en- 
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tirely of the true spirit of entertainment, the feeling 
that one’s home, be it but two rooms, is the sweetest 
place on earth: full of the joy of living, the best we 
can offer. Shall we not open its doors to rich and 
poor alike ? 

It is, indeed, a poor and sordid home that can- 
not radiate a living spirit of hospitality. Our 
friends do not live in museums or picture galleries 
that we should enter their houses for what we may 
see on their walls; nor do they keep restaurants or 
hotels, that we should go for what may be offered us 
to eat; but it is for good fellowship, to share our 
joys, to unburden our sorrows, to have a cozy talk, 
not to sit stiffly in an unused room and be regaled 
with a “Company Supper ;” the woman who, accept- 
ing your hospitality, does not return it in a way com- 
mensurate with her daily habit of life, but says she 
will not be polite to you because you have three oil 
paintings and she none, that woman is a sham and 
a snob. 

What grace, what joy, what beauty can we get 
from life, except to live with dignity in those circum- 
stances in which it has pleased God to place one? 
Oh! this pitiful struggle to be something different, not 
in spiritual things, mind you, but material. Oh! the 
time and strength wasted to trick out our housés, and 
deck our children, and “ get ahead of our neighbors!’ 
In what—good breeding, friendliness, charity, intelli- 
gence? QOh, no; in furniture, carpets, silver forks, 
pillow shams! 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who talks so de- 
lightfully of various things in his ** Women and Men” 
papers in Harper’s Bazar, says in one, entitled “ The 
Good Goddess of Poverty:” “At a time when so 
many are driven to face real poverty, and so many 
more to face that degree of poverty which is at least 
comparative, it is worth while to look a little toward 
the alternative of a greater simplicity of life,” and 
quotes Thoreau as saying, * I am convinced, both by 
faith and experience, that to maintain one’s self on 
this earth is not a hardship, but a pastime, if we will 
live simply and wisely.” 

Mr. Higginson further says, “The popular con- 
tempt for cheapness perhaps reached its climax where 
a candidate for high office frankly declared his opin- 
ion, that a cheap coat usually implied a cheap man in 
it. Remember, he says, that the question of cheap- 
ness is not mainly one between class and class, but 
between the lower needs of human life and the 
higher. The young student who wears a threadbare 
coat that he may get a college education; the young 
mechanic who wears one that he may provide for a 
sick wife or child; such a person is not cheapened, 
but glorified, by the shabby garment he wears. His- 
tory attributes no splendor of raiment to Christ and 
his apostles; the very cost, or want of cost, in their 
garments, is not recorded. No doubt beauty is one 
of the great aims of existence, but the most imme- 
diate and precious forms of beauty are of little cost. 


‘ There is no price paid for the lavish summer, 
And June is free to the poorest comer.’ 
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“The costlier forms are destined to be provided 
more and more at the expense of the whole com- 
munity. Which has the greater enjoyment of pic- 
tures: the ignorant millionaire, who buys them by 
the yard, or the Italian woman who comes with 
her babies to spend Sunday afternoon at the art 
museum ? 

“In aright civilization the possession of beauty will 
be within the reach of all.” But, you object, why 
should not people have beautiful things in their own 
homes, or what they consider beautiful things? They 
should have them if they can be had without too 
much expenditure of vital forces of body and mind. 
But the average American woman of the middle class 
has almost no sense of or feeling for color or form, 
not half as much as the dusky Italian who grinds 
popular tunes from a street piano, but usually “fur- 
nishes ” her house for what it may seem to some one 
else, not what it may mean to herself; so it all ends 
in the house being master of her instead of her being 
mistress of the house, because she cannot really enjoy 
it, except that its possession satisfies her vanity and 
spirit of emulation. 

Despite our elaborate public school system, our 
free libraries, clubs, and the many opportunities 
a woman has in this country, it still remains that 
the average woman in moderate circumstances is 
dull, commonplace, unintelligent, a victim to many 
bodily ails, and querulous of temper. Why? Be- 
cause she will persist in living a life of sham and 
false pretenses. She considers it almost criminal to 
take any leisure from sweeping and dusting, to read 
or amuse herself; if she ever thinks seriously on the 
problem of her life, it is evident that it does not seem 
to her incongruous or inharmonious, or lacking in 
what goes to make a well-rounded life. 

It is said of the French, than whom there are no 
more thrifty people, that they have no “wasteful 
economies,” that in the simplest household none of 
the hard, laborious manual labor is done by the 
mother, nothing that makes a severe drain on her 
physical strength, but all those precious forces are 
conserved for the foundation of the higher faculties 
of mind. I cannot say that there is no thrift in 
America, but I can say that there is very little of the 
kind known and practiced by the French. With us 
it is always “Spend where the money will show,” 
make a display, wave a tlag, * let the bird of freedom 
scream.” 

We build houses too large for our needs, and too 
costly for our incomes; we deprive ourselves of 
amusements and the pleasures of travel, of bodily 
ease, in order that we may fill these houses with heavy 
carpets and furniture ; and then, instead of living in 
a fashion in keeping with all this, having servants to 
keep all this magnificence in trim, and leaving the 
master and mistress of this mansion leisure to enjoy 
what they have struggled for, we carefully draw the 
shades in the front of the house, adjust the sweeping 
draperies, “polish up the handle of the big front 
door,” and enter by a humble side entrance the 
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plainer and more remote regions of this “whited 
sepulchre.”’ 

In keeping with the parlor, used only for company, 
and in which the mistress of the house seems ill at 
ease, is the way in which hospitality is extended, or 
more strictly speaking, the way in which hospitality 
is not extended. The formal inviting once a year of 
one’s friends to an elaborate company supper, at 
which is displayed all the best china and linen, is to 
be regarded in the light of a show, whereas the cor- 
dial “stay to tea,” or “do take dinner with us,” to 
the chance caller, is genuine hospitality, that all can 
give and all receive. But we are so fond of doing 
things in a “spread-eagle * sort of way, that that de- 
lightful social function called afternoon tea, which in 
England is cozy and simple, has developed in America 
into a vulgar, pretentious reception where are served 
viands utterly unsuited to the time of day, instead of 
the proper tea, and bread and butter. 

In our better moments we must all feel with Words- 
worth, that 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours, 


We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon!" 


Lucta Moses Cook. 
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MUCH IN LITTLE. 


In the acorn lies the oak : 
From its fruits a forest grows; 
In this rough ard shapeless mass 
Bides the beauty of the rose. 
Gracious yields are in the grain 
That so small and worthless seems; 
Yonder star-point holds a worl 4; 
Tiny brooks make mighty streams 


In one golden instant’s flash, 
Surs the germ of thoughts sublime, 
That will move the world’s great heart 
Through a century of time. 
In one soul a purpose glows, 
Lo! It leaps to pulsing heat; 
And, some day, the people lay 
Garlands at their hero's feet. 
Every act holds latent force, 
Every word has potent powers 
That will show, for good or ill, 
In the swiftly coming hours. 
—Claudia Tvarin., 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That when eggs are scarce, cake can be made from the 
whites and a custard from the yolks. 

That the whites of four eggs, one cupful of fine granu 
lated sugar, one-half cupful of butter, two cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one teaspoonful 
of flavoring, will make a sheet of cake. 

That the yolks of four eggs, one scant quart of milk, one 
cupful of sugar, salt and flavoring, will make a nice baked 
or boiled custard. 


—M./. P. 


ae 
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PRETTY WORK FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS, 
Contributing to Their Amusement. 

(From our London Correspondent. ] 

pie OOD housekeeping is a difficult art. Diffi- 
iG; cult because it includes so much. Cooking 
ENN and housework are but one department of 
Oe ® the business, for the home should be not 
t uN only a place for eating and sleeping, but for 

recreation and enjoyment. Nothing which is 

not beautiful can be pleasurable, and nothing 

adds so much to the comfort and homelike 
appearance of any room as does a piece or two of 
woman’s needlework laid about in it. 

Great strides have been made in fancywork during 
the last few years. We are no longer content with 
excruciating wool-work antimacassars and terribly 
impossible scenes and figures in outlining, but re- 
quire daintier and more artistic work, which is really 
no more trouble to do and infinitely more satisfactory 
when completed. 

Crochet has lately been revived, but in an improved 
form. Molded crochet has had an immense success, 
which is well deserved, for the work is easy, fasci- 
nating and highly satisfactory in effect. The uses to 
which it can be put are practically endless. Some- 
times mats, valances, brackets, borders, curtain ties 
and the like are made simply of the molds covered 
with stitches in crochet and sewn together with 
tinsel, while sometimes the shapes, variously cov- 
ered, are merely used as a trimming to articles made 
of plush, velveteen or felt. 

Reed and bead work is also popular. This is an 
imitation of the Japanese reed curtains with which 
we are all now tamiliar. For blinds and similar uses, 
a heading is made in macramé twine, and from this 
depend many long ends of the 
same twine, on which the reeds 
and beads are threaded in various 
simple or elaborate designs. This 
also is easy work, but its after uses 


are somewhat limited. 
Ke>- {4 But we do not wish here merely 
ROY Can) to enumerate different kinds of 
work, but in addition to mention a 
few fancy articles and descnbe how 
these can be made. 
<; An ornamental object is doubly 
attractive when useful, and the 
idea of a waste-paper holder will 
S\ CA) recommend itself to every busy 
housekeeper. That now under con- 
sideration is a hanging one, made 


on a new principle. The founda- 
tion is a square of stout card meas- 
uring about eighteen inches, lined 

Fic. 1—-Wastre- With sateen, covered with a bright 

PareR HoLpeR. cretonne, and joined into a ring. 
Further, a circle of the same card, similarly lined and 
covered, is needed to serve as the bottom of the case, 
and of equal diameter—that is, six inches. This 
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circle is to be joined into the cretonne ring with a 
tape hinge about an inch long; on the opposite side 
to the hinge is one string of gay ribbon on the bot- 
tom of the holder, and another, about half an inch 
above it, on the cylinder; these, when tied, keep the 
bottom and the contents in the holder; when untied, 
the waste paper falls out and the holder is emptied 
without being moved from its place. A fine cord, of 
colors to accord with those of the cretonne and sat- 
een, is carried around to conceal the seams and a 
loop at the top serves as a means of suspension. 

A splash-back to a washstand saves many an ugly 
stain upon the wall paper. Novelty in shape is now 
sought, and one of the latest ideas represents a huge 
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Fic. 2.—A Novet NIGHTDRESS SACHET. 


fan of pleated cretonne or “art” muslin. If the lat- 
ter is used, it is so thin that it requires a lining. The 
better plan is to cut the fan-shape out in American 
cloth, or even stout brown paper, and then to take a 
long strip of the muslin having a lace sewn (plainly 
not full) along the top edge and to pleat that over 
the paper, tacking it here and there to keep it in 
place. The splasher can be hung up by a cord, the 
ends of which are to be brought through holes 
pierced in the foundation. 

A key cover keeps dust from the piano and can be 
made exceedingly ornamental. The material chosen 
should be as rich as possible; we are thinking now 
of a background of rather bright crimson plush, with 
a central band of cream satin enriched with embroid- 
ery in white, cream, crimson, and gold; and an out- 
lining of gold Japanese tinsel. The cover should be 
lined with soft crimson silk and have an interlining 
of thin flannel. 

A nightdress sachet need not be made in the con- 
ventional shape. For convenience it should be mod- 
erately large. Our model is made square, of striped 
sash ribbon lined with quilting and edged with cord, 
looped at the corners. A ribbon is sewn to one of 
the loops at the tips, and to close the case the four 
flaps are turned inwards; the ribbon is threaded 
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bow ; the whole thus bearing some resemblance to a 
Brobdingnagian envelope. 

A good housekeeper should make good tea, and 
many ladies consider the use of a cosy an essential part 
of the business. Here, then, isan idea forone. Let it 
be made in the usual way, of wadding lined with quilted 
satin and covered with brocade, but of the following 
novel shape: Cut five square pieces of card; stretch 
the brocade over these and sew four of them together 
so as to form a box with a roof, back and two sides. 
Line this box with wadding and quilting, and the 
fifth card with some of the same materials. Then 
attach the flap to the box with a hinge of ribbon, the 
edge of one side of the card being thus secured to 
one of the sides of the box, and fastened on to the 
other side with a button and loop of elastic. The 
cosy is put on in the usual way, but when the teapot 
is needed, instead of the cosy being removed, the 
flap or door in the side is opened and admittance to 
it thus easily gained. 

Such are a few of the trifles which go to make up 
the sum of woman’s work. Their manufacture may 
serve to amuse a weary hour, and they will afterward 
give pleasure to many who may be privileged to see 
them or to receive them as gifts. 

_ —Leirion Clifford. 
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GIVE THANKS. 
Thank God for the glorious gift of life, 
And this beautiful world of ours, 
With its shimmering seas, and waving trees, 
Its frost, and dew and flowers ; 
For radiant moons and tranquil Junes, 
For sunshine and for rain; 
For pearly dawns and crystal morns, 
For mountain, mead and plain. 


Thank God for treasures that he gives 
From earth and tree and vine; 

For goiden yields from fertile fields, 
For flax and wool and wine; 

For healthful roots; for ruddy fruits ; 
For Plenty’s laden horn; 

For flocks and herds, for bees and birds, 
Give thanks this festive morn. 


Give thanks for reunited bands, 
For hearth and home and health; 

For faith and love, so sure to prove 
Sweeter than fame or wealth; 

For hopes that bless, for lips’ caress, 
For counsel and for cheer. 

Give thanks upon this morn that brings 
The feast of all the year. 


Selected for HOUSEKEEPING 


PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 


The wife is the key of the house. 


A man’s best fortune or his worst is a wife. 
He that hath wife and children, wants not business. 
There came nothing out of the sack but what was in it. 


An empty purse and a new house make a man wise, but 
too late.— Portuguese. 


“TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING.” 
A Short Sermon from a Housekeeper’s and Home Maker’s 
Pulpit. 

N the minds and manners of all men and 
women there seems to be a firmly rooted 
disinclination to “ well observe the rule 
of nottoo much.” In the management 
of all affairs; in eating, drinking, 
dressing; in building our houses and 
in furnishing them; in working or go- 
ing fishing ; in making love or making 
money, we all possess a talent for over- 
doing. ‘There are evidences of this on 
every hand; they thrust themselves 
upon our consciousness everywhere ; 

the consequences are everywhere apparent. Health 
is broken, comfort banished, friendships wrecked and 
love sent to the winds, all because the man didn’t 
know and the woman wouldn't believe that enough 
is as good as a feast and too much is worse than 
none at all. 

Even the comforts of life may become oppressive. 
Men are not the most observant of beings—begging 
their pardon—but now and then there is one with the 
enlightened mind and the discerning eye. Such an 
one said the other day: “They are making me so 
elegantly and sumptuously uncomfortable at the 
hotel where I am a guest, that I doubt if I can en- 
dure it much longer. They have given me a room 
that has great possibilities, but they have ruined it 
with their furnishings. There is a carpet oh the 
floor that is a marvel of velvet depth and softness ; 
there are plush-covered chairs that I would not sit 
down upon to be paid for it; a couch, also plush 
covered and piled high with pillows, the very sight 
of which starts the perspiration and mocks my 
weariness. ‘There are draperies at the windows and 
everywhere else that draperies can be hung: heavy 
stuff wherein the dust may lodge and the disease 
germ make its home. It is unhealthful, unwholesome, 
unsanitary and, to my eye, unbeautiful. Not all the 
gilding, decorating and plate glass in the world can 
make amends for the disregard of hygienic laws. [tis 
fresh air that a man wants, not furbelows. And to 
crown all, the bed is set in an alcove and carefully 
curtained away from the main room. Because a cur 
tain is a good thing in its place must a man b: 
smothered with curtains? 

* T wish,” he continued, “that hotel men could pve 
made to understand that hotels should be furnished 
with an eye to comfort rather than display: as a 
healthful, wholesome resting place for weary mortals 
rather than a lurking place for microbes and their 
deadly kin. Why, there are two big hotels where 
they use only folding beds. Now, a folding bed may 
be a boon to the single woman who does light house- 
keeping, or to a large family in a small flat; but what 
business have they in large rooms where space is no 
object? Tell me that!” 

System and order are most excellent things; they 
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munity, But because they are good things are there 
not hundreds of housekeepers in worse than tyrant’s 
bonds to them? Haven’t we all visited in homes 
thus made uncomfortable. where we did not dare 
drop a newspaper on the floor or lay a book down 
without ascertaining if we had found the place for 
which it was measured, where every pleasure was 
specifically arranged, and a suggestion of an im- 
promptu ride or walk produced a disturbance telt 
through all the domestic machinery? Who has not 
in such an atmosphere felt a sympathy with the little 
girl who hated to visit where they “had times for 
things?” Who has not in such circumstance felt a 
wild desire to send a few of the properly arranged 
plans to the four winds and inaugurate a system in 
which there should be no system, and to make a 
charming disorder, the first law of heaven and earth ? 
To such heterodox views and deeds does the perver- 
sion of beautiful truths tend. 

Because something of womanly gentleness is said 
to exalt a man’s character, a certain sort of him takes 
to sashes and five o’clock tea; because the manly 
qualities of courage and frankness adorn the femi- 
nine character, the young girl takes to cigarettes, 
cutaway coats and boldness. If the dear blind old 
world would only remember to “ observe the rule of 
not too much” it would be a great gain to manners 
and morals and happiness. 

But it won't. Women will persistently go on chas- 
ing infinitesimal atoms of dust under the delusion 
that they must do so in order to make home happy. 
Under the delusion again that one cannot have too 
much of love and tenderness, they will continue to 
waste themselves in loving where a little wise indif- 
ference would be greatly to their advantage. In 
their frantic desire to be attractive they will sit up 
nights studying to attain some new variation of 
“the smile on the lip and the rose in hair ftor- 
mula” and then wonder that the husband or lover is 
a bit bored by it all. They are victims to the folly 
of overdoing. 

Again, because a proper care of the complexion 
tends to its preservation, the toilet table groans under 
its load of balms and creams and lotions. Madame 
steams, anoints and powders with a zeal and anxiety 
that defeats her purpose. The specialist who dis- 
penses beauty at so much a treatment flourishes like 
a green bay tree. Women who ought to know better 
believe that they can be made beautiful regardless 
of age, circumstance or the manifest intention of 
nature, 

Because the use of some simple face powder pre- 
vents the dust and smoke from fully doing its deadly 
work, madame becomes a slave to the powder box 
and rouge pot. 

And the worst of it all is that in spite of restorers 
and preservers time writes his lines on the face, color 
fades, the eyes lose their luster. The wise old world 
knows the difference between the rose of nature's 
tinting and the one born of the beauty doctor’s skill. 
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There is something maddening, and pathetic also, 
in seeing women long past middle life crowd the 
rooms of the cosmetic specialist, hanging on her 
words and spending their dollars for that which 
availeth not. They are old enough to know that the 
only genuine, reliable, warranted-to-wash beauty is 
the product of health, sweet temper, peace of mind 
and wholesome occupation, and that to fight time 
with these weapons is as good and sure a way as 
any in which to keep away sallowness, wrinkles and 
crow’s feet. 

Why do women so prize physical beauty? Every 
one knows that, desirable as it is, it is not the greatest 
power in life; that there have been women with 
irregular features and muddy complexions who have 
been queens at home and in society, who have had 
men and women at their feet, and kept them there, 
which is the harder thing todo. Every one knows, 
too, that youth does not always win the highest 
prizes. 

It does not seem quite fair either. No one insists 
that a man’s complexion shall be free from blemishes. 
No one, no woman thinks less of him because he has 
lines across his forehead, and a bald spot on the top 
of his head. He can wear glasses without the 
slightest fear of losing the respect or affection of 
friends or strangers. He dees not have to spend an 
hour every night massaging his face to drive wrinkles 
away; he can wash his face as often as he pleases, 
and in hot or cold water, just as he likes. He isn’t 
the least afraid that because of the signs of advanc- 
ing years his wife will cease to care for him. 

There is an opinion abroad in the land that a 
woman must keep the outward and visible signs of 
youth about her. | believe it isa mistake. At least I 
should like to see what the result would be if women 
who clamor for their rights would insist upon the 
right to grow old. I should like to see a few of them 
rise superior to their complexions for a while and see 
if the whole social and domestic structure would 
topple over. I should like to see if the foundations 
of love, respect and admiration would be removed 
from under the feet of the women who threw them- 
selves on the side of time instead of fighting it tooth 
and nail. 

—Carlotta Perry. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
JINGLES. 
TOO THIN. 
Jemima Blinn, she was so thin 
She couldn't cast 2 shadow, * 
And when she run 
Out in the sun, 
Her neighbors cried, “ How sad, Oh!” 
DEPRAVITY. 
There lived on the Isle of Domingo, 
A wicked, and swearing flamingo, 
Who, when his friends cried, 
“ You are evil inside,” 
Said, “ So are you, too by jingo.” 


—Mrs. J. 7: Greenleaf. 
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ECHOES FROM THE SICK ROOM. 
Clinical Thermometers and Hot-water Bags. 


=H, mother! Mother! Mary is 


B shivering; she has caught a 


cold!” Not at all. Mary 
has caught a fever. Few of 
the laity understand that a 
chill is a nervous phenom- 
enon which accompanies a 
rising temperature. Now 
what should be done for 
Mary? Into bed at once. 
Hot-water bottles around 
her. Cover her well with 
blankets, tucked snugly in, and under her arm put 
the clinicalthermometer. Before doing so see that 
the mercury is shaken down below ninety-eight and 
four-tenths, as that marking is supposed to be normal. 
Put it well up under the arm and see that the flesh 
touches it all around. It is very little use putting it 
in and allowing the air to circulate around it; that 
would be giving you the temperature of the room 
and not of Mary’s body. Leave it in five minutes: a 
minute or two more will do no harm. When you 
take it out, what happens? Any rise above ninety- 
eight and four-tenths should not be slighted. It has 
risen, say to one hundred Fahrenheit. Take away 
Mary's shoes. Do not allow her out of bed on any 
pretense, and, above all, give her milk diet. She 
may be sickening for something serious, yet it may 
be nothing, but do not send for the doctor yet. Wait 
another hour and try again. 

Do not forget to shake your thermometer down 
below normal. If the temperature still continues a 
hundred or over, try again in half an hour, and then, 
unless it has dropped to normal. let the disciple of 
/Esculapius know. A continuously high temperature 
should never be neglected. On the other hand, if it 
is only high for an hour or jess, and then drops and 
remains at normal, and you know Mary to be of an 
excitable, emotional nature, you may put the chill 
down to “nerves,” and if Mary is a sensible girl or, 
what is more important, has a sensible mother, she 
will get over her tendency to an hysterical attack, 
study self-control and make a fine woman. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the clinical thermometer would 
often shorten the doctor’s bill. Instruction in it is 
quite simple. Very likely your physician would show 
you how to use it. It would save him many a broken 
night’s rest. 

It is astonishing to find how often burning cheeks 
and aching head are accompanied by no high tem- 
perature at all. On the other hand, not unfrequently 
a child has been thought to be shamming and forced 
to school, when the thermometer would have caused 
the disease to be “taken in time,” and perhaps a life 
would have been saved. The thermometer is the 
only crucial test of fever. Many a case of typhoid 
would not have proved fatal had it been only taken 
in time. It takes an experienced hand to detect a 
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malingerer. When found he should be treated with- 
out mercy. When you have learned the thermometer 
do not imagine you know everything. Some wise 
man said, “A little knowledge is not at alla dangerous 
thing provided one knows it is a little.” Remember 
that many diseases have no rise in temperature. But 
to a frightened mother a thermometer is without 
doubt a great help and the saver of many an anxious 
moment. 
HOT-WATER BAGS, 

When the india-rubber hot-water bag is as inexpen- 
sive as it is at present, it becomes almost a duty to 
possess one. The water to fill them is always attain 
able, and the comfort of the possession will amply 
repay the expense. Frequently they relieve pain in 
a far simpler and more effectual manner than does 
any medicine. A bag placed on the side of the neu 
ralgic face will cause the blood to flow to that part 
and bring nourishment to the starving nerve. A fit 
of indigestion may be overcome in a similar manner. 
The weak heart may be assisted by a very scantily 
filled bag being placed under the left arm, against 
the side. In the summer hotel on a rainy day it will 
make one quite fearless of the half-aired sheet and 
chilly bed, and thereby ward off that attack of the 
“blues” which cold, unseasonable summer weather 
often produces. 

Then again, carefully concealed in its dark-colored 
bag, what a comfortable companion for a long, cold 
country drive. Always soothing, never contradictory, 
it is actually a life-saving machine. ‘The writer re- 
members bringing up a motherless puppy dog, with 
an inherited delicacy of constitution, with the sole 
assistance of a feeding bottle and a hot-water bag. 
He throve in strength to the extent of demolish- 
ing most of his preserver’s wardrobe, but he never 
meant harm. 

Many as are the blessings of the hot-water bottle, 
it must not be forgotton that it is also a source of 
some danger. Always see that the stopper is abso 
lutely tight, and never use it without a thick cover, 
Many a painful burn has it given, especially to an 
unconscious patient or toan old person. In old 
the circulation being weaker, the vitality becomes 
low. A thick cover will keep the water longer warm 
as well as insure against burns. Filling the bag 
quite full will also cause the heat to be retained for 
a longer time, but will not be as comfortable as 
when half full. When not in use, the bag should 
be emptied. 


ise. 


—E£. /. Brooks. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 

Valor can do little without discretion. 

Let not your tongue cut your throat.—Arab. 

Who hath spice enough, may season his meat as he 
pleaseth. 

Whether you boil snow or pound it, you wi!] have but 
water from it. 

The worst wheel of a cart creaks most: /.c., The least 
capable of the company engrosses the discourse. 
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[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interestand value to the Homes of the World.] 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


ABOUT MACARONI. 
Editor of Good HOUSEK¥EPING: 

In answer to an inquiry in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in 
which the writer asks for a few recipes for cooking 
macaroni, sago and pearl barley, I send a few for 
cooking macaroni which I know to be good. These 
recipes are not original of course, but are some that 
have been carefully tried, and are sure to be liked by 
those who are fond of macaroni :— 

Chicken and Macaroni. 

Boil a chicken very tender, take from the bones and pick 
very fine. Boil one-half pound of macaroni until tender, 
but keep whole, then cut into pieces one inch long. Butter 
a two-quart Charlotte Russe tin and line with the pieces of 
macaroni; put in a layer of chicken, seasoned with the 
liquor boiled down, salt, pepper, and a very little butter ; 
then a layer of macaroni, and so on until the dish is full. 
Pour a small cupful of cream over the whole, and bake for 
half an hour. If the oven is right, it will be solid enough 
to turn out upon a plate. 

Macaroni with Cheese. 

Put pieces of macaroni one inch long into boiling water, 
add a little salt and let it boil for twenty-five minutes ; 
then put into a colander to drain. Fill a deep earthenware 
baking dish with successive layers of macaroni and grated 
cheese. A very little cayenne pepper improves the flavor. 
After the dish is filled, lay on the top slices of fresh but- 
ter, and pour on enough milk to moisten the whole. Bake 
in aregularly heated oven for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and send to the table immediately in the same dish. 
Macaroni with Sweetbreads. 

Parboil the sweetbreads and cut into even-sized pieces, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, dip in the yolk of an egg, 
roll in bread crumbs and fry in hot lard. Boil half a 
pound of macaroni until tender, then drain. Melt a lump 
of butter the size of an egg, and grate a handful of cheese. 
Put a little of the macaroni in a baking dish, with a layer 
of butter and cheese ontop. Fill the dish in this way, 
and put in the oven long enough to let the macaroni soak 
up the butter and cheese. Have the sweetbreads on a flat 
dish, pour the macaroni around them and carry to the 
table immediately or the cheese will cool and harden. 
Macaroni Soup. 

Make a rich, clear beef soup, seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Boil half a pound of macaroni until tender, drain 


and cut into pieces one inch long; put in the soup and 
boil for fifteen minutes, then serve. 
Macaroni with Tomatoes. 

Put apiece of butter the size of an egg in a pan. 
Mince a small onion and two sprigs of parsley, add a 
little pepper and put in the pan when the butter reaches 
boiling point. Let it cook five minutes, then add a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour and a little boiling water; stir 
it well and let it cook eight minutes more. Have a large 
cupful of tomatoes that have been stewed and passed 
through a sieve. At the end of the eight minutes put the 
tomatoes in the pan and stir all together. Drain half a 
pound of macaroni that has been boiled tender in salted 
water. Put layers of the macaroni and tomatoes in a hot 
dish, having the tomatoes on top. Put the dish in the 
oven for two or three minutes and serve immediately. It 
will make it much richer if broth is used, instead of water. 
in this recipe. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN HOMES. 

How well one recognizes the uncomfortable differ- 
ence between a well-kept, pleasant home and an 
abode where the furniture may be expensive and the 
table spread with every luxury, but where the atmos- 
phere is distinctly charged with a current of indefinite 
disorder, a sort of moral and mental hotchpot, that 
destroys the feelings of pleasant perfection that one 
becomes cognizant of the minute the threshold of the 
other home is crossed. Now, the secret of this vast 
and perceptible difference lies in the fact that in one 
home system and good management are the keynotes 
that sound the chord of domestic perfection, while in 
the other things are run in slipshod fashion that per- 
mits no plan to be definitely carried out as was first 
scheduled. Even though these pleasant and profit- 
able qualities are not the housekeeper’s by nature, 
she should make up her mind, once she undertakes to 
stand at the head of a home, that in order to make 
one duty fit into the groove of another waiting one an 
accumulation of unfinished labor will stare her ap- 
pallingly in the face. On the other hand, if she be- 
comes possessed of a systematic spirit, the allotted 
tasks of the day will vanish one by one, leaving hours 
for pleasant mental and physical relaxation the while 
her distracted sister over the way wonders how in 
the world she manages to accomplish so much while 
she is bewildered by so little. “System, system,” 
should be the warcry of the housekeeper. System 
among the servants, system with the children, system 
as far as possible for that unruly member, the hus- 
band and father, and system for her personal guid- 
ance. It sounds like prison regulations, but without 
it life loses its pleasant roundness and continually 
presents those ugly edges that are a bane to the 
woman who wants her home just as it should be.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


THERE isa ripe side to the orange as wellas to the 
peach. The stem half of the orange is usually not so 
sweet and juicy as the other half, not because it re- 
ceives less sunshine, but possibly because the juice gravi- 
tates to the lower half, as the orange commonly hangs 
below its stem. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 

MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

ALL OF THIs is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer's ink. Some is read 
where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 
found to be either helpful or healthful. 

To RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where they may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a central thought, from which has developed 
our new department of “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

A FEW PAGES of this department will be given up each month to the 
printing of selections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 
which governs the selection of contributions of original matter— 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 

THESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their origin can be 
learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 
of journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit- 
giving of the times. 


THANKSGIVING COOKERY. 
Roasting the Turkey—Plain Mince Meat—Pies and Vege- 
tables. 

N selecting a turkey, says Miss Parloa, see that 
the flesh is white, that the bird is short, plump 
and fat, and that the end of the breastbone is 
soft and flexible. This bird should be treated 

with the greatest respect. Season it well with salt, 
and fill the breast and body with a well-seasoned 
dressing. Spread soft butter over the breast, legs 
and sides, then dredge thickly with flour, and put into 
a hot oven where the butter and flour will unite to 
make a frothy crust for the turkey. After the turkey 
is browned the heat should be reduced. There must 
be a basting every fifteen minutes with the gravy in 
the pan, besides salt, pepper and flour. The coating 
of flour and butter, the constant generous basting and 
the low heat for the greater part of the time of cook- 
ing, will ensure a tender, juicy, well-seasoned dish. 

After drawing the turkey, rinse out with several 

waters, and, in next to the last, mix a teaspoonful of 
soda. The inside of the fowl, writes Marion Har- 
land, especially if purchased in the market, is some- 
times very sour, and imparts an unpleasant taste to 
the stuffing, if not to the inner part of the legs and 
side bones. The soda will act asa corrective, and is, 
moreover, very cleansing. Fill the body with this 
water, shake well, empty it out and rinse with fair 


water. Then prepare a dressing of bread crumbs, 
mixed with butter, pepper, salt, thyme, or sweet mar- 
joram, and wet with hot water or milk. One may, if it 
is liked, add the beaten yolks of two eggs. A little 
chopped sausage is esteemed an improvement when 
well incorporated with the other ingredients. Or, 
mince a dozen oysters and stir into the dressing: 
and, if partial to the taste, wet the bread crumbs 
with the oyster liquor. 

The effect upon the turkey meat, particularly that 
of the breast, is very pleasant. Stuff the craw with 
this, and tie a string tightly about the neck, to pre- 
vent the escape of the stuffing. Then fill the body of 
the turkey, and sew it up with strong thread. This 
and the neck string are to be removed when the 
fowl is dished. In roasting, if the fire is brisk, allow 
about ten minutes to the pound; but it will depend 
very much upon the turkey’s age whether this rule 
holds good. Dredge it with flour before roasting, 
and baste often; at first with butter and water, after- 
ward with the gravy in the dripping pan. If the 
roasting be done in an oven, laying the turkey in the 
pan, put in with it a teacupful of hot water. Many roast 
always upon a grating placed on the top of the pan, 
thus the boiling water steams the under part of the 
fowl, and prevents the skin from drying too fast, or 
cracking. Roast toa fine brown, and if it threatens 
to darken too rapidly, lay a sheet of white paper over 
it until the lower partis alsodone. Stew the chopped 
giblets in just enough water to cover them, and when 
the turkey is lifted from the pan, add these, with the 
water in which they were boiled, to the drippings; 
thicken with a spoonful of browned flour, wet with 
cold water to prevent lumping; boil up once and 
pour into the gravy boat. If the turkey is very fat, 
skim the drippings well before putting in the giblets. 
Serve with cranberry sauce. Some lay fried oysters 
in the dish around the turkey. 


MINCE MEAT. 


Five pounds of the lower part of the round, boil it 
until itis tender when it weighs about two pounds; 
four and a half pounds of apples weighed after peel- 
ing and coring, three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
three pounds of raisins, four and a half heaping tabie- 
spoonfuls of ground cinnamon, two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of ground clove, three level tablespoonfuls 
of salt, three and one-half pounds of sugar and three 
nutmegs. Boil the raisins until tender and save the 
water in which they were cooked. 

Chop the meat, apple and suet very fine, put them 
on tegether with the sugar, salt, spices and raisins, 
add half a cupful of the liquor in which the meat was 
boiled, the water in which the raisins were cooked 
and acupful of sweet pickle vinegar. If needed to 
make the mince meat moist enough use a little more 
of the meat liquor. Cook the mixture until it all 
comes to the boiling point then set it aside for use. 


THANKSGIVING PUDDING. 
Six crackers, three pints of milk, a pound of raisins, 
a cupful of sugar, a quarter of a cupful of butter, half 
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a teaspoonful of salt, the same of cinnamon, a salt- 
spoonful each of clove and allspice, quarter of a nut- 
meg and six eggs. Roll the crackers until fine and 
soak them in the milk after they are soft, add the 
butter which has been creamed with the sugar, the 
spices and beaten eggs. Bake in a deep buttered 
pudding dish four hours in a very moderate oven. 
BOILED TURKEY WITH CELERY. 

Chop half a head of celery very fine. Mix with it 
one quart of bread crumbs, two scant tablespoonfuls 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, two heaping 
tablespoonfuls Of butter and two eggs. Stuff the tur- 
key with this,sewup andtruss. Wringa large square 
of white cotton cloth out of cold water and dredge it 
thickly with flour. Pin the turkey in this and plunge 
into boiling water. Let it boil rapidly for fifteen 
minutes, then set back where it will simmer. Allow 
three hours tora turkey weighing nine pounds, and 
twelve minutes for every additional pound. Serve 
with celery sauce. The stuffing may be made the 
same as above, only substitute oysters for celery, and 
serve with oyster sauce. 


PLAIN PIE CRUST, 

For one pie use one and one-half cupfuls of sifted 
flour, a small half-cupful of lard, a fourth of a cupful 
of ice water, a saltspoonful of salt and a large pinch 
of baking powder. Place the flour in a pan, sift the 
salt and baking powder over it, add the lard and with 
a chopping knife mix the lard thoroughly with the 
flour. Use as little ice water as possible in mixing. 
Mix with the tips of the fingers, adding but little 
water at a time and handling as little as possible. 


AN APPLE PIE. 

For one large pie put three-fourths of a cupful of 
granulated sugar in a bowl and add a tiny pinch of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon and two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix these together and 
sprinkle a little over the bottom crust before putting 
in the apple. 

Place the apple in the lined plate in three layers, 
with the mixed seasoning over each and a grating of 
nutmeg over the top layer. Wet the edges of the un- 
der crust with milk before putting the top crust on 
and pinch or fold closely. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 

Pare the pumpkin and cook in but little water, so 
that when done it can be sifted quite dry. Add sugar 
to taste, one egg for each pie and milk enough to 
make of required stiffness. A tablespoonful or two 
of cream to each pie isan improvement. Flavor with 
nutmeg, cinnamon and a little ginger. Have ready 
a nice crust made light with a little baking powder. 
Bake well in deep perforated tin plates. 

CREAMED ONIONS. 

Boil in plenty of salted water, and unless the onions 

are very mild it is well to change the water when par- 


boiled. When very tender drain thoroughly and add 
from another saucepan a cream sauce, made by rub- 
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flour, and when well cooked adding gradually one 
pint of rich milk. Let the onions simmer gently in 
this sauce for ten minutes, then dish with butter, salt 
and pepper totaste. ~ 


The ‘‘Gloomy Thanksgiving.” 


It was in the year 1721, just a century after the first 
New England Thanksgiving, that the people of “old 
Boston town” celebrated what has gone into history 
as the “Gloomy Thanksgiving,” the saddest day they 
have ever had. 

At this time the governor of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay was the Hon. Samuel Shute, a man 
hated and despised by the people over whom he ruled, 
for even as early as 1721 the New Englanders were 
stirred by the wrongs they suffered under the king, 
George I and the royal governors, who were only too 
glad to carry out his oppressive measures. 

Samuel Shute was a high Tory, while the Legisla- 
ture of the colony, chosen by the people, was in di- 
rect opposition to him, and this difference in princi- 
ples led to constant conflicts. The governor on com- 
ing into power devoted himself to enforcing the arbi- 
trary and inconsiderate acts of the English Parlia- 
ment, in breaking up the profitable commerce in 
lumber, on the ground that all the fine trees must be 
saved for the king’s navy. 

So, to-day, in some of the oldest woods in Massa- 
chusetts, trees can be found marked with the broad 
arrow that denoted royal ownership. 

So matters went from bad to worse, the council at 
last refusing to vote more than a mere pittance for 
the governor’s salary, and checking him in every 
possible way. 

3ut better things were in store for them, for the 
new king soon came to the throne of England, and a 
new governor to Massachusetts Bay, who proved far 
more acceptable than Samuel Shute had been, and 
this governor now set to work to help the people, 
while Samuel Shute returned gloomily to England, 
missed and mourned by no one.—Christian Union. 


The Enjoyment of Dust. 

Without dust there would be no blue firmament; 
the heaven would be blacker than we see it on moon- 
less nights. On this black background the glowing 
sun would shine out sharply; and the same sharp 
contrast of intense light and deep shadow would 
characterize the surface of the earth. There would 
be nothing to subdue this sharp contrast but the 
moon and stars, which would remain visible by day. 
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The illamination of the earth would be similar to that 
which we observe when looking at the moon through 
a telescope; for the moon has no atmospheric en- 
velope and consequently no dust in suspension. It 
is due entirely to the dust that we enjoy our soft, uni- 
formly diffused daylight for which our eyes are es- 
pecially adapted ; and it isthe dust which contributes 
so much to the beauty of the landscape.—Literary 
Digest. 
Early Thanksgiving Days. 

The first recorded Thanksgiving was the Hebrew 
feast of the tabernacles. 

The first national English Thanksgiving was on 
September 8, 1588, for the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 

There have been but two English Thanksgivings in 
this century. One was on February 27, 1872, for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales from illness; the 
other, June 21, 1887, for the Queen’s Jubilee. 

The New England Thanksgiving dates from 1633, 
when the Massachusetts Bay Colony set apart a day 
for thanksgiving. 

The first national Thanksgiving proclamations were 
by Congress during the revolutionary war. 

The first great American Thanksgiving Day was in 
1784, for the declaration of peace. There was one 
more national thanksgiving in 1789, and no other till 
1863, when President Lincoln issued a national proc- 
lamation for a day of thanksgiving. Since that time 
the president has issued an annual proclamation.— 
Journal of Education. 


Managing a Furnace. 

Most of the difficulties encountered in practice are 
occasioned by causes so simple when discovered that 
one wonders afterward how he could have been 
troubled by them an instant. A case in point is that 
of a residence in Boston which would not heat. Fur- 
nace, steam, hot water, had all been tried, with the 
same result. Finally the contract was given to a firm 
who knew they could heat it and they proceeded to 
install about twice as much radiating surface as they 
would ordinarily put into a job of that size and char- 
acter. Results, the same; house too cold to live in. 
The expert of the firm was sent up, and recommended 
some changes in the piping, which were made, with 
no improvement. His attention was then directed to 
the boiler, and he saw that although the drafts were 
all open the fire was very sluggish. Something must 
be the matter with the chimney. So he lowered a 
weighted line through the flue, and it stopped at the 
parlor floor level. Eureka! The masons came and 
tore down the costly fireplace and frescoed wall, and 
found only a ledge or off-set in the flue upon which 
the weight had rested. The chimney was all right, 
but still the fire would not burn. The boiler was 
large, the circulation good, the heating surface enor- 
mous, still the house would not heat up. The expert 
went back to the firm and owned up beaten. They 
told him to go back to that house, and live there till 
he found out what ailed that job. For two days he 
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searched and experimented, and shoveled and poked, 
and the family froze just the same. Finally on the 
evening of the second day a bright idea occurred to 
him. The boiler was set in a smali fireproof room, 
with a tight tinned door and no windows, originally 
contrived for the furnace. Although the way was 
clear for the furnace gases to get out, there was no 
way for the airto getin. As the expert expressed it, 
it was like sucking on an empty bottle. He broke a 
hole through the cement floor into what had originally 
been the cold-air box of the furnace, the fire started 
off with a puff and a roar, and the house heated up 
to an extent that required the removal of a portion of 
the radiator surface.— Power. 


Select a fat hen weighing from ten to thirteen 
pounds. Singe, draw and wipe well with a damp 
cloth. In cutting to remove the crop, cut the skin on 
the back of the neck, take out the crop and cut the 
neck off as near the breastbone as possible. In this 
cavity put two tablespoonfuls of dressing. Sew up 
the skin on the back of the neck and fold it over that 
the breast may look plump and unbroken. Put the 
remainder of the dressing in the body, sew up the 
vent, and truss the turkey. Lard the breast and legs, 
or put the surplus fat taken from the inside of the 
turkey over them. Have the oven very hot at first, 
put in the turkey, and when it has cooked for fifteen 
minutes, put one cupful of boiling water in the pan. 
Roast ten minutes to the pound, basting every fifteen 
minutes. _Do not add any more water unless abso- 
lutely necessary, as the turkey should be basted with 
its own dripping.—New York Evening World. 


Cooking Turkeys in Dough Blankets. 

It is not unusual to have the turkey come to the 
table with the drumsticks crisped and blackened and 
some portion of the bird scorched past all idea of 
toothsomeness. Many ways have been devised to 
avoid this, some of which have the objection of ex- 
pensiveness, while others are almost too much work 
for the average housekeeper. An ingenious woman 
has hit upon a plan that has every element of success 
init. When the bird is well started in the cooking 
process, she mixes a dough with flour and water, rolls 
it out on the board, and covers the turkey with it, 
blanket fashion. This cover remains until the bird 
is nearly done, when it is carefully lifted off, the out- 
side of the turkey thoroughly basted with butter and 
dripping and allowed to become slightly brown. If 


the blanket remains on until the roast is cooked, the 
skin of the bird and much of the meat may come off 
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with it. It is, therefore, necessary to remove it some- 
what earlier. The caterer for a small family, who 
must buy a very small roast of beef, will find this a 
most admirable plan in cooking her meats. As a 
rule, a small roast is likely to be overdone. By this 
means the cook can, with a little experience, gauge 
the process with the utmost nicety. In the broiling 
of steaks, also, the same plan may be adopted. This 
is more convenient and much less expensive than the 
slices of round steak which have been recommended 
as a wrapping for the porterhouse or sirloin. It is 
but the work of a moment to stir up the batter and 
the dough. 

This dough-blanket idea is susceptible of many 
uses, and ingenious housekeepers will find it helpful 
in many ways.—Unidentified Exchange. 


Thanksgiving Dinner. 

The real old-fashioned Thanksgiving Day was that 
of New England country life, but with the heip of the 
markets of the season overflowing with the good 
things of the farmers’ fields and gardens and orchards 
and barns, our great American fall festival can be 
kept in town and country alike, with all the overflow- 
ing fullness and jollity of the ancient style. Cer- 
tainly, it isa feast at which the special products of our 
land should be enjoyed—the turkey, the potato, the 
pumpkin, the cranberry, the pop corn and the butter- 
nut—leaving foreign fruits and dainties to other fes- 
tivities, 

Really, our modern Thanksgiving dinner ought to 
be kept on the simple, natural, ample American lines, 
both in materials and cookery. Even those among 
us accustomed to foreign flavors and fripperies would 
be sure to relish it. 

A dinner simple enough, yet good enough for every- 
body, would include roast turkey or chicken pie, or 
both; cranberry sauce; potatoes, white and sweet; 
squash and onions and celery; apple, pumpkin, 
mince and cranberry pies; crackers, plum puddings, 
fruit, nuts and coffee. 

Now, how shall the average American mother serve 
such a dinner and yet get any enjoyment from the 
day herself, provided she must do it all with her own 
hands? 

Servants are not essential in this case, for there is 
forethought and planning, and the children of the 
household are allowed to do their part. Children de- 
light to know about the manufacture of the goodies 
for a holiday, and they may be made useful while 
their curiosity is being satisfied. 

Who is not sorry for the little fellow who has never 
had “the run of the kitchen,” and seeing turkeys and 
chickens hang side by side in the market, asked 
whether, if the chicken had lived to grow up, it would 
have been a turkey ?—S:. Louis Republic. 

No wife ever made a good housekeeper who was 
not allowed to have her say about home matters. 
That man is a fool who persists in being the boss 
at home. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 
Editer of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

There are but few households in this broad land 
that have not felt the urgency of improved condi- 
tions among those who engage in household service. 
Of course, in the homes of the very wealthy, each 
servant has been trained for his or her especial work. 
Unfortunately for the large class of Americans who 
are compelled to depend upon the assistance of ser- 
vants in the household, millionaires are the only per- 
sons who can afford servants of this type, and they 
are nearly all foreigners and have received their 
training in some portion of Europe. Those who can- 
not afford to import their servants are compelled to 
take inexperienced and incompetent persons into 
their homes. 

The height of incongruity is reached when a woman 
seeks a position as servant without holding any defi- 
nite ideas of how she is to fill the position she seeks 
to obtain. “Inexperienced though she may be, most 
marvelous impudence, considering her lack of knowl- 
edge, she will apply with equal zeal for the post of 
cook or dressing maid as though she were perfectly 
capable of undertaking any position of the work ina 
household. 

When training schools are established many ills 
will be abolished that now fret the housewife beyond 
expression. No longer would she be weighed down 
by incompetent and inefficient servants. Training 
schools would bring about a uniform scale of wages, 
and the line would be drawn sharply between expe- 
rienced and inexperienced help. The old adage, * if 
you want a servant, serve yourself,” may have an- 
swered well enough in the days it originated, but the 
times have changed and the people have changed 
with them. 

There are few families at the present day who 
do not keep one or more servants. These are 
now looked upon as necessary evils. Training 
schools will change them into valued additions to 
the family. : 

Wealthy philanthropists who endow hospitals, build 
churches and donate liberally to charitable objects, 
would build themselves a monument more lasting to 
their memories were they to erect and endow schools 
wherein servants could be made capable and efficient 
in different kinds of work. 

Mrs. LEwts MumMa. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Some new, original and unique puzzles will 
appear in Good Housekeeping for December, 
and the ** Quiet Hours for the Quick Witted ** 
department will hereafter be supplemented by 
a branch department of **Word Witcheries,*’ 
at once interesting, search-stimulating and 
educational, Particulars in detail in Good 
Housekeeping for December—ready Novem- 
ber 25th. 

$50.00 will be announced as awards for the 
December puzzle prizes. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
380.—ORTHOGRAPHONETIC PUZZLE. 
Fifty Doliars in Prizes for the Ten Most Perfect Solutions, 


These Ten Prizes to be Presented our Readers for Services 
Performed. 


An easy contest, with no tricks to trap the unwary. A simple 
knowledge of English orthography, with a medicum of common 
sense used to good advantage, will easily put every reader of 
this magazine in a position to receive a money reward for puzzle 
solvers’ skill, knowledge and a very little work. 

The subject is the following statement of 100 words, the idea, 
as gathered from the odd yet comprehensive name of the puz- 
zle, being te get as many English words from it as possible, both 
by spelling and sound; all words inside the rules to be counted. 


A New York Lady Writes: 
It was a happy thought that induced me to send two ten 
cent pieces wrapped in tissue paper to Springfield, Massa- | 
chusetts, for a copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that ideal high | 
grade magazine, which a friend declared contained a world 
of information and inspiration, conscientiously devoted to 
the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in the 
Homes of the World. The number was so attractive that 
I sent two dollars, a year’s subscription, so as to be sure to 
get all the valuable papers on the important Foop QuUEs- 
TION which Goop HovusEKEEPING is publishing. 
The ten persons who get the largest lists of words out of this 
puzzle will be presented as a reward for their skill and labor 
with ten cash prizes, as follows :— 


To the one sending the lsrgest list. - - $12 50 
To the one sending the Second largest list, - - 1000 
To the one sending the Third largest list, - 7 50 
Tothe one sending the Fourth largest list, - 625 
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To the one sending the Fifth largest list, $5 

To the one sending the Sixth largest list, - - 375 
To the one sending the Seventh largest list, - - 200 
To the one sending the Eighth largest list, - . op 
To the one sending the Ninth largest list, 1 00 
lo the one sending the Tenth largest list, - : 5c 


Webster’s International Dictionary will be the authority. 

The result of the contest will be announced in the February, 
1895, GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

At left-hand corner of envelope write “ Puzzle Dept.” 

CONDITIONS OF CONTEST. 

1st.—Any English word may be counted which can be made 
by correct spelling or by sound. Example— House, how, use, 
us, etc. 

2d.—Two or more words having the same pronunciation, but 
different spelling and meaning, can be counted as many times 
as they appear, as: By, bye, buy; but one word with two mean- 
ings can be counted but once, as: Use, a verb—or use, a noun. 

3d.—No abbreviations, obsolete words, or proper names will 
be allowed. 

4th.— Each person not a subscriber must send twenty cents 
for a copy of November Goop HovuSEKEEPING, containing the 
particulars and conditions of the contest. 

5th.—Write p/ain/y, and on only one side of the paper. 

6th.— Place the words in columns in their regular order, num- 
bering words and pages, but do not copy the 100-word letter. 

7th.—“ANew York Lady Writes” is included in the puzzle. 

8th.—Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, De- 
cember 15, 1894. 

oth.— Zhe Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on 
page xtt must be signed and attached to each list entered in com 
petition for the above prizes, or it will not be considered 


PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
376.—A MYSTICAL DINNER. 

We are more fully convinced than ever that “ hidden words” 
are exceedingly popular with the admirers of Goop Hous! 
KFEPING’s “Quiet Hours” department, for “A Mystical Din- 
ner ” has attracted wids interest. There are some entertaining 
facts to be brought out. In the first place, the two lists which 
contained the largest number of acceptable names (each con- 
taining seventy-five) could neither of them receive the prize, 
for in the case of one (from Mrs. F. C. Bigelow of Worcester, 
Mass.) the names were not located as requested, and of the 
other (from Mrs. W. H. irippet of Deer Lodge, Mont.) the 
person is not entitled to a prize, having been among the fortu- 
nate one’s last month. So the first prize, Three [ollars, goes 
to Mrs. Mary E. Draper of l’ortsmouth, ©., whose list was 
found to contain seventy-three good names. The second prize, 
one year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING, has been 
awarded to J. L. Howe of Newburyport, Mass., his list bear 
ing an earlier postmark than did half a dozen others which 
contained seventy-two good names; the next earliest of course 
takes the third prize, one year’s subscription to Amateur Gar- 
dening, and this was from Emma 5S. Whitten of Johnson, Vt 
The list which was awarded the first prize appears in italics 
below and in the list following. Those awarded the second 
and third prizes differed but slightly from the first, only that 
many of the names were found in other parts of the Bible. 

1. Inthe eve-ning of the 4th of July @ mos-t remark-able din 
was serve-d ina f-umble cottage. <A sick man, fretful 
3. and st-ar-ving, lay on @ ded, nego-tiating with his wife about 
4 dinner, which was a 4e/-oved subject with him 

5 “ Anna, a man must eat to live,” he sai-d ; “ av-d I cannot 
6. eat bad ham and eggs, nor /ude-warm porridge, with that 
7. voracity an-d avid-ity which is des-zra-ble, and it’s no small 
8. job to eat this biscuit, fos-s// as it is. A ma-# on-ce let his 
g. porridge ruin him; I don’t want to fall into his fet ev-ror.” 
ro. “4 dam-aged egg is better than no food,” said his wife, 
11. “and ev-en os-sified biscuits are not to be sneezed at w-Aev 
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12. om-e is starving. 
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“A sher-ry cobbler would be good. No? Ah! I might 
. have known I could not get it. See her r-es¢ Aer head on 
. herhand! She m-akes me mad! Hand me my ban-7o, £/-sa, 
. and tell AZait hew some stove wood. //e rod-e off this 
. morning leaving his usual chores unattended to. A Bram-in 
3. would have more conscienc-e tax he has. Is Jessi-ca in 
. there? Has she tak-ev och-re off of the palette? She will 
. mar tha-t painting, and /7-ather hope she will. Anna, /am 
. hungry. Is din-zer ready ? Tell ma ry-e bread would be good 
. for me, El-sa, wé-tra-fine, and I would r-elish a ri-fe leg of 
. mutton. Ho, fo! She a-nd Jose, Ph-ilip’s companion, 
. have butchered the d-ag, so we will hav-e sau-sag ¢ / 
. ra-ise me; tell me the t-ru¢h now.” 

L-isa ac-knowledged that we were to have dog meat for 
. dinner! No more wiil fleas in-fes¢ us! A whole dog to eat, 
3. and just us five toeat it! I consider e/4 a—na—, h-ard-ly an 
. appetizing meat to eat when compared with dog. 

“Here comes Miss Pear-sa/. Ome! Too bad! Anna 
. dab some powder on yo-wr greasy nose. You d-ab—/hu-sh, 
. for she is here.” 

As a heliotrope figure fluttered in at the gate all were 
. quiet. Then Miss Pearsal, in Jot-s of finery, flounced into 
. the room, carrying a “ para-so/ o’ mon-ey value,” so Anna 
5. thought. 

“Miss Pear-sa// Af! glad t-o see you. You are just in 
. time; we are about to dine on canine meat. We are neither 
. poor nor par-simon-ious, so we cordially invite you to dine 
. with us. A-s 7 a-ma person of manners, a cam-e/ J hu-rt 
. not, but let dogs beware! A folly on his perch calling 
. for crackers couldn’t be hungrier thax 7 am.” 

“You don’t mean to e-at a d-og!” shrieked Miss Pearsal. 
. “And poor old Z7ider ! J us-ed to play with him years ago. 
. I met a m-ax an’ / as-ked the way he-ve. 7 came ona cable 
. car. No carriage was in sight, th-zs car 7 of-herwise would 
. not have taken.” 

“ Hear her brag!” thought Anna, as she dished the meat. 
g. Dinner’s ready. Where’s Elsa?” 

“In the darn a éas-ting a fish net.” 

“Tell her to come.” 

“ Must you be going, Miss Pearsal ? 


Li-sa, 


Good day.” 

Line 1, Eve, Genesis iv:1; Amos, Amos i:1; Mark, Acts xii: 12. 
Er, I Chronicles ii: 3; Dinah, Genesis, xxx: 21. 

. Ar, Numbers xxi: 15 ; Abednego, Daniel i: 7. 

Abel, Genesis iv: 4. 

Dan, Genesis Xxx: 6. 

Ham, Genesis ix: 18; Luke, Colossians iv: 14. 

David, I Samuel xvi: 22; Ira, I Chronicles xi: 28. 

. Job, Job xxxvii: 1; Silas, Acts xv: 22; Non, I Chronicles 


ane 


vil: 27. 
. Peter, Matthew iv: 18. 
. Adam, Genesis iv: r. 
. Enos, Genesis iv: 26; Hen, Zechariah vi: 14. 
. On, Numbers avi: 1. 
. Asher, Genesis xxx: 13; Noah, Genesis vi: o. 
. Esther, Esther ii: 15. 
. Shem, Genesis x: 1; Joel, Joel i: 1. 
. Matthew, Matthew ix: 9; Herod, Matthew ii: 1. 
. Abram, Genesis xvii: 1. 
$s. Ethan, I Kings iv: 31; Cain, Genesis iv: 1. 
. Enoch, Genesis v: 18. 
. Martha, John xi: 19; Ir, I Chronicles vii: 12; Anna, Luke 
ii: 36; | Am, Exodus iii: 14. 
21. Ner, I Chronicles xxvi: 28; Mary, John xi: 19. 
. Saul, | Samuel ix: 5; Elisha, I Kings xix: 16; Peleg, Gene- 
Sis X: 25. 
> Hoshea, II Kings xv: 30; Joseph, Genesis xxx: 24. 
. Og, Joshua, xii: 4; So, 11 Kings xvii: 4; Esau, Genesis 
xxvi: 34; Eli, I Samuel i: 3; Ara, I Chronicles vii: 38. 
. Ruth, Ruth i: 14. 
. Isaac, Genesis Xvii: 19. 
27. Festus, Acts xxv: 4. 
28. Justus, Colossians iv: 11; 
Genesis xlvi: 21. 
. Salome, Mark xv: 4o. 
. Ur, I Chronicles xi: 35; Abihu, Exodus vi: 23. 
. Asa, I Kings xv: 8. 
. Lot, Genesis xi: 31. 
. Solomon, I Kings i: 11. 
- Salah, Genesis x: 24; Osee, Romans ix: 25. 
. Simon, Matthew xxvii: 32. 


Elkanah, Exodus vi: 24; Ard, 
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. Sia, Nehemiah vii: 47; Elihu, Job xxxii: 2. 

. Apoilyon, Revelation ix: 11. 

. Aniam, I Chronicles vii: 19. 

. Atad, Genesis I: ro. 

. Tiberius, Luke iii: 1. 

. Ananias, Acts v:1; Rei, I Kings i: 8. 

. Iscariot, John xii: 4. 

. Barnabas, Acts iv: 36. 

In addition to the list furnished by the winner of the first 
prize, the various competitors found the following: Line 1, 
Heth; 2, Ner, Nahum; 3, On; 4, Ner, Er; 5, Anna, Naaman, 
Naam; 6, Haman; 7, Ir; 8, On; ro, Er; 11, Non, Ar, Eve; 12, 
Ar; 13, Er; 14, On; 15, Shema, Er; 16, So ; 17, Ram; 18, On; 
20, Ira; 22, Eli; 23, Jose, Philip, Oshea, On; 24, Sem, Sara, 
Sarai, Er; 26, Og, Er; 27, Ner, Er, Og; 28, Anah, Er, On; 29, 
Hen, Og, Ar; 30, Nadab, Er; 31, Er, On, Abi; 32, Isher, Er; 
33, Asahel, Ur, Heli, Eli, Er; 34, Hen, Ner, So, Er, Ar; 35, 
Anna, Ara, So, Er, Ar; 37, Sala, Ar; 38, On, Ar, Er; 39, So, 
Ar; 40,1 Am, Her, Er, Ner, Ur: 41, Og, Ar, Er; 42, Er, I 
Am; 43, Og, On, Sala, Ar; 44, Ar, Eri; 45, Anan, On, Er; 46, 
Ar, Er; 48, Er, Anna; 49, Er, Ner; 51, Er; 52, Ar. 

HONORABLE MENTION.—The following persons also found 
fifty-three or more acceptable names, and located each: A/assa- 
chusetts—W. Atherton, Mrs. L. Mead, Libbie T. Kendall, Mrs. 
Frances C. Mixter, Worcester; Lantie Tifft, Harriet M. Mc- 
Gregor, Alice L. Kinsman, Springfield; Mrs. M. L. Clark, H. 
D. Brooks, Westfield; Mrs. F. A. Bates, Nellie M. Merrill, Ux- 
bridge; Miss L. E. Gamwell, Pittsfield; Miss A. G. Watson, 
Lowell; Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford; Mrs. Mary T. Currier, 
Amesbury; Carrie F. Saunders, Lawrence; Mrs. G. H. Rich- 
ards, West Roxbury; Emily C. Upton, Amherst; Lucy J. 
Allen, Florence; Mrs. G. W. Morse, Newtonville; Mrs. 
F. S. H., Monson; Amelia A. Bidwell, Monterey; A. H. Wing, 
West Somerville; Mrs. W. A. Procter, Gloucester ; Josephine 
V. Cleveland, Belmont ; Ada T. Woods, Hudson ; L. R. Stocker, 
Georgetown; Mrs. B. H. Douglass, Onset; W. J. Williams, 
Canton. Mew York—Miss J. L. Bedford, Mrs. H. S. LeRoy, 
Mary Phayre, New York; Mrs. Ella R. Oxenham, Mrs. O. E. 
Parker, Mrs. T. Leeming, Mrs. J. E. Spears, Brooklyn ; Esther 
Denton, Mrs. C. G. Sanborne, Elmira; Mrs. A. Danchak, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. Harvey Wendell, Albany; Mrs. W. Palmer, East 
Yonkers; Grace M. Barton, Saratoga; C. R. Yocom, Rich- 
mond; Bertha Bennet, Round Lake; M. C. Brandt, Clinton; 
Robert Oliphant, Oswego; Mrs. Loren Allen, Sandy Hill; Le- 
mira F. Wheat, Franklin; Grace N. Windsor, Hornellsville ; 
Mrs. E. A. Huntington, Auburn; E. L. Holden, Honeoye Falls; 
Mrs. 8. E. Monroe, Romulus; Mrs. A. J. Boyd, East Groveland; 
Grace Simis, Vail’s Gate; Miss H. P. Mulford, Hempstead; 
Mary C. Rainey, Hudson. Covzmecticut—Mrs. L. K. Shipman, 
New London; Sarah Norton, Lakeville; Mrs. E C. Warner, 
Meriden; Mrs. J. b. Smith, New Britain; Mrs. L. C. Baker, 
Hartford; Mrs. O.T. Sherwood, Southport; Annie H.Thresher, 
Norwich. Mew //ampshire—Susan M. Wadsworth, Manches- 
ter; Mrs. C. M. Leete, Claremont; Mrs. M. C. Kitchen, Gil- 
manton. Vermont—Mrs. T. M. Heward, Mrs. W. H. Sargent, 
St. Johnsbury; Mrs. A. D. bsp St. Albans. Rhode /sland 
—Alice J. Crockett, Providence; Maude L. Baker, Woonsocket. 
New Jersey—Mrs. J. C. Hanks, Mrs. S. S. Downs, Newark; 
Alice &. Burgess, Helen Schoch, East Orange; Mrs. C. A. Lip- 
pincott, Mt. Holly. Pennsylvania—Elsie T. Darrow, Jessie A. 
West, Philadelphia; C. H. Dowd, Scranton; Mrs. Howard 
Boyd, Norristown; C.S. Townsend, Bryn Mawr; Frances E. 
Kingsley, Mansfield; E. C. Biddle, Secane; Adaline E. Van 
Kirk, Delaware—Louisa B. Johnson, Wilming- 
ton; Elizabeth C Hegeman, Laurel. ///snmois—Mrs. W. G. 
Wood, Miss H. A. Farrand, Chicago; Edith Woods, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. E. Butler, Etntngham; Vena G. Hurley, Mt. Carroll. 
Ohio—Mrs. A. H. Smythe, Columbus; Mabel H. Horr, Well- 
ington; Gertrude E. Ulark, Lithopolis; Mrs. F. B. Shumaker, 
Chagrin Falls. /owa—Ida Sewold, Burlington; Mrs. J. B. 
Carder, Iowa City. M/innesota—Mrs. J. D. Cowles, Minneap- 
olis; Mrs. L. A. Smith, Montevideo. Aentucky—A. Hoffmann, 
Frankfort; Helen Lindsey, Newport. Aamsas—Henrietta Fel- 
lows, Wichita; Jennie L. Austin, Lincoln. Mrs. Jennie A. 
Packard, East Winthrop, Me., E-ther H. Hatch, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Cora E. Wissler. Richmond, Ind., Mrs. J. E. Gilbert, 
Milwaukee, Wis., W. W. Kendall, Superior, Neb., Cordelia 
Attleton, Spartanburg. S. C., Mrs. Robert Pybass, Nashville, 
Tenn., Carrie M. Stewart, Fort Worth, Tex., Mrs E. J. Wig- 

ins, Monterey, Mexico, Mrs. W. C. Morton, Hamilton, Can., 

annie R. Moulton, Sherbrooke, Province of Quebec. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1894. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire. save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will! be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 

_or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respont 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Gur Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSE ING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
** Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature. or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. 4// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping“ until called for.” 


FOOD FOR BRAIN AND BRAWN. 

The second installment of * Food for the Family 
of Man” opens with the able and exhaustive paper 
by Prof. Charles D. Woods on * The Chemistry of 
Bread and Bread Making.” 
it starts with the miller’s art in separating that part of 
the wheat most suitable for human food from the un- 
desirable portions, tells of yeast, the fermentation of 
the dough, the baking and cooling of the bread, as 
well as a great many other interesting things con- 
nected with the art which is so important to the suc- 
cess of the housekeeper. 


As may be anticipated, 


Dr. Sedgwick goes back to first principles, and 
writes interestingly and instructively regarding “ Milk 
and Its Products.” This paper, which is the first of 
a series, discusses milk in its natural state and in the 
condensed form. 


Miss Parloa is still dealing with the French mar- 
kets. She has something to say regarding the pri- 
vate markets of Paris, going thence to the hand- 
carts, which are mostly taken about the streets by 
women, and paying her respects to the country mar- 
kets. 
butcher shop, and in addition at least two market 


Every village, no matter how small, has its 


days when the people from the country come in with 
their produce. 


Mary Clarke Huntington, who always writes inter- 
estingly, finds in “ Tonny’s Thanksgiving Wishbone” 
atheme which will deeply interest all who observe 
the famous New England anniversary, the charm of 
which has spread to all portions of the vast country. 
It is an absorbing story which is told, and one which 
should not be anticipated to the reader. 


“Fruit as a Food” is continued, the author devot- 
ing another paper to the various uses which may be 
made of the apple, and contributing a large number 
of recipes for all manner of dishes into which apples 
enter as a component part, as well as for jellying, 
jamming, canning, baking, and the like. 


In “The Secrets of the Toilet’ a very interesting 
chapter is presented, treating of the figure, its ck 
velopment, grace of movement, carriage of the head 
and body, with pertinent reference to such habits of 
carriage or movement as are helpful or otherwise in 
these directions. 


As the time for gift making rapidly approaches. 
and will soon be with us, the paper on “Gift Mak- 
ing,” by Mrs. S. R. Murray, fully illustrated, will be 
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welcomed by those who are already “casting about 
for the right thing.” 


Emma Paddock Telford’s article on “ Historic 
Fruits” relates to the pear and its various uses. 
There is a graphic historical treatment of the fruit, 
followed by the practical, in the form of numerous 


valuable recipes. 


There are ringing truths, which should be more 
generally heeded, in the essay of Lucia Moses Cook 
on “Social Shams,” the keynote of which is that to 
live simply is the true art of living well. She perti- 
nently remarks that no life is harmonious or genuine 
that is not adjusted to its environments. 

‘Pretty Work for Good Housekeepers ”’ is pictured 
and described by our London correspondent, Leirion 
Clifford, who gives two designs for taking novelties. 


“Too Much of a Good Thing” is the title of a 
“short sermon” by Carlotta Perry, who, among other 
unpopular things, would like to give women the right 
to grow old. 


In the way of suggestion for the sick room, E. I. 
Brooks has something to say regarding clinical ther- 
mometers and hot-water bags, with reference to their 
practical and helpful use. 


The various departments do not vary much from 
their usual richness and completeness, except that 
in its proper place the “ Orthographonetic Puzzle,” 
whose announcement has already awakened so wide 
interest, appears. It will at once absorb the atten- 
tion of all puzzle-loving readers, not so much on ac- 
count of the valuable prizes which are to be won, as 
of the unique character of the problem presented. 

In the way of original verse, the illustrated frontis- 
piece, by J. Torrey Conner, entitled “ Autumn,” ap- 
propriately holds the place of honor. Following it 
are these metrical gems: “The Older Reaper’s 
Song,” by Edward A. Rand; “The Autumn Tide,” 
by John Earle Coolidge; “ Absent,” by St. George 
Best; “* Mother’s Mince Pies,” by Anna M. Williams; 
“A Mother's Musings,” by Mary H. Dougine; No- 
vember,” by Dorothy E. Nelson; “Getting Ready 
for Thanksgiving,” by Emma E. Volentine; “ Much 
in Little,” by Claudia Tharin; “Give Thanks,” by 
C. T.; and “Jingles,” by Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 

Surely a very good and acceptable Thanksgiving 
feast. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

ComPILeD Bits or HouSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 
The street by-and-by leads to the house of never. 
Each day brings to us all some opportunity of do- 

ing good. 
White hairs are like the seafoam which caps the 
waves after a storm. 


When pride and poverty have to shake hands, the 
meeting is a bitter one. 

He who muddies his stream of life should not com- 
plain if forced to drink of the dirty water. 


It is never very easy to forgive an enemy; it is im- 
possible to forgive him when he continues to prosper. 

By the time a man has made enough money to 
build a nice large house, all his children begin to get 
married and leave him. 


We are all dependent upon one another in this 
world ; we all have our sunny and shadowy days, and 
we all, in our turn, need sympathy and help. 

It is all right to have an orderly household, but 
such order is not worth the happiness of the whole 
family. Order should be a smiling presence, and not 
a crabbed tyrant. 


“Huh,” exclaimed the first little girl, after she had 
heard the story of the fall of man, “the serpent 
couldn’t tempt me with an apple. I don’t like 
apples.” ‘ But,” argued the second girl, “s’pose 
somebody’d told you not to eat apples ?”—Detroit 
Tribune. 


“T thought you said you were going to bring a 
friend home to dinner with you,” said Mrs. Chug- 
water. ‘“‘ He couldn’t come, Samantha,” replied Mr. 
Chugwater, as he sat down with great satisfaction to 
the first good dinner he had had a chance to attack 
for a long time. 


If a woman was to make a cake for the first time, 
she would consult a reliable cookbook; if a man 
started to raise poultry he would subscribe for a 
magazine on that special subject; but men and 
women think that they can bring up a family of chil- 
dren without any preparation on the subject what- 
ever. 


Theological Discussion“ We don't play the 
piano at our house on Sundays,” said the first little 
girl, “and you folks do. We ain’t heathens.” 
‘**Neither are we,” said the second little girl, “but 
we don’t believe in usin’ up all our religion on Sun- 
day, so’s there won’t be none left through the week, 
like some folks does.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


According to some recent statistics of the cost of 
living an Englishman spends on an average $48 a 
year for food,a Frenchman $47, a German $42, a 
Spaniard $33, an Italian $24, and a Russian $23. Of 
meat the Englishman eats 109 pounds a year, the 
Frenchman 87, the German 64, the Italian 26, and the 
Russian 51. Of bread the Englishman consumes 380 
pounds, the Frenchman 540, the German 560, the 
Spaniard 48o, the Italian 400, and the Russian 635. 
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Our Journey Around the World. 

OuR JOURNEY AROUND THE WoRLD. An illustrated record 
of a year’s travel of forty thousand miles in India, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, France, Spain, etc. By Frances E. Clark, 
D.D., President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
With Glimpses of Life in Far Off Lands, as Seen through a 
Woman’s Eyes, by Harriet E. Clark. Superbly illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Fine cloth, 8vo, 641 pages. 
Hartford, Ct., A. D. Worthington & Co. 

The scope of this work is so fully indicated by its title- 
page that little further need be said in that direction. In 
making this notable journey of a year’s duration the trav- 
elers were “ personally conducted ” in each country which 
they visited by friends, resident in the country and familiar 
with its attractions and peculiarities. Dr. and Mrs. Clark 
were therefore enabled to see the lands through which 
they passed under far different auspices than most tourists 
enjoy; to leave the beaten routes and methods of travel 
to a considerable degree, and to observe the life of the 
people away from the familiar paths. What they saw is 
graphically described by the authors, who have produced 
a book, not only of rare literary merit, but one which 
vividly presents just those things which the ordinary 
reader will most like to know regarding the several coun- 
tries and their inhabitants. It is a book which cannot 
fail to win an enduring popularity. 


Bible Stories for Young People. 
BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Cloth, illustrated, 178 
pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

This is not a pretentious work, but it will be found a 
very pleasing one for all who are engaged in Bible study. 
A dozen of the more important events or characters of the 
Bible have been delineated by as many of the ablest writers 
on biblical subjects; and these, gathered into an illustrated 
volume, make a collection of no ordinary merit. Turning 
to the chapter headings, the names of a few may be given, 
as typical of the entire collection: “The Sacrifice of 
Noah,” “An Ancient Courtship” (that of Isaac and Re- 
becca), “ Esau Selling his Birthright,” and “ Jacob before 
Pharaoh.” 


Brother Against Brother. 

BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER; or, The War on the Border. 
3y Oliver Optic. The Blue and the Gray Army Series, 
Illustrated by Shute. Cloth, two colors, 451 pages, $1.§0- 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

In response to many requests, Mr. Adams commences 
with this volume a new series of “The Blue and the 
Gray.” The scenes, incidents and adventures are laid on 
the land as those of the previous series occurred on the 
water. The story opens in one of the Border States which 
was the scene of many exciting episodes previous to and 
at the beginning of the war, and the present volume relates 
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largely to the conflict for supremacy between the hostile 
factions which, at first, seemed to be about equal in 
strength. In the families of two brothers who had re 
moved to this state from the North a few years before, are 
two sons, just arrived at the military age, who are the 
heroes of the story, on the different sides of the question. 
There is no more pleasing writer for the young than 
“Oliver Optic,’ and every reader of his series under the 
same title dealing with naval matters pertaining to the 
war for the union will hope that he may have strength to 
complete the series of six volumes, the first of which opens 
in so promising a manner. 


The Boy Travellers in the Levant. 

THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE LEVANT. Adventures of two 
youths in a journey through Morocco, Tunis, Greece and 
Turkey, with visits tu the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, and 
the site of Ancient Troy. By Thomas W. Knox, author of 
“The Boy Travellers in the Far East,” etc. Cloth, square 
8vo, 494 pages, copiously illustrated, $3. New York, Harper 
& Brothers. 

The service which Col. Knox is rendering to the reading 
public, both. young and mature, by this admirable series, 
cannot be overestimated. In a pleasant narrative form, 
of which he is absolutely the master, a world of informa- 
tion concerning the several countries and cities is com- 
municated. In his task of authorship, the writer has not 
only consulted every available authority, but has himself 
visited nearly every point to which his imaginative party 
is taken. His information is therefore as reliable in 
character as it is pleasant in method and perfect in style. 


Trilby. 

Tritpy. A Novel. By George Du Maurier, author of “ Peter 
Ibbetson.” With illustrations by the author. Cloth, 16mo, 
464 pages. New York, Harper & Brothers. 

The publication of Du Maurier’s former novel, * Peter 
Ibbetson,” brought the distinguished artist into notice in 
a new field, and one in which he seems destined to win a 
certain degree of distinction. His style is strong, his con- 
ception unique and powerful; but the present work is 
absolutely spoiled for any reader not a perfect master ot 
French, by the inexcusably heavy loading with pharses, 
sentences, even entire paragraphs in that language, which 
should either have been translated into English or omitted 
altogether. The novel tells the story, in a witty and 
humorous way, of three English art students in Paris— 
Taffy, ‘‘the Man of Blood,” Sandy, “the Laird of Cock- 
pen,” and “ Little Billee.”. To the French student or pro- 
ficient it will be found charming: to all others a plague 
and a vexation. 


The Woman's Book. 

THE Woman’s Book. Dealing practically with the modern 
conditions of home life, self-support, education, opportuities, 
and every-day problems. With 4oo illustrations. Two vol- 
umes, royal octavo, 400 and 397 pages, bound in durable 
Boston linen, with design in silver by Miss Alice Morse. 
Price, $7.50; sold only by subscription. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

In the preparation of this work, the purpose of the pub- 
lishers has been “to give in a readable and entertaining 
form practical information and helpful suggestion touching 
all the subjects which interest and concern the American 
woman of to-day.” It is not too much to say that this 
purpose has been admirably carried out. Hoth the com 
prehensive scope of the book and the high reputation and 
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literary standing of the authors employed are best shown 
by quoting the titles of the several chapters and the names 
of their writers. The list includes: “Occupations for 
Women,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; ‘‘ Women in Their 
Business Affairs,” by W. O. Stoddard; “ Housekeeping,” 
by Lillian W. Betts; “ Social Life,” by Constance Cary 
Harrison; “The Esthetics of Dress,’? by Eva Wilder 
McGlasson; “Dress from a Practical Standpoint,” by 
various writers; “ Hygiene in the Home,” by J. West 
Roosevelt, M. D.; “The Training of Children,’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin ; “ The Education of Women,” by Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott; “ Books and Reading,” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; “ The Art of Travel,” by Elizabeth 
Bisland; “The Home Grounds,”’ by Samuel Parsons, Jr.; 
“The Flower Garden,” by John N. Gerard; ‘“ House 
Building,” by Helen Churchil] Candee; “ House Decora- 
tion and Furnishing,” by Mary Gay Humphreys; “ Wom- 
an’s Opportunities in Town and Country,” by Mary Cad- 
walader Jones; ‘“ Woman's Handiwork,” by Constance 
Cary Harrison; and “ Supplementary Information,’’ by 
various writers. 

The mechanical execution of the volumes is entirely 
creditable to the publishers. While the paper, letter-press 
and binding are all that could be desired, the illustration 
will naturally come in for early and careful attention. 
These are not only numerous, but they are exceptionally 
fine. There are a dozen full-page colored plates, very 
worthily executed, and scattered through the pages are 
many other designs in colors or tints; while the minor 
engravings, illustrating all portions of the book, are neat 
and appropriate, none being introduced merely for effect. 
The miscellaneous section and the full, comprehensive 
index are invaluable in supplementing the more formal 
portions of the work, and rendering every topic available 
for instant reference—a convenience which the busy man 
or woman will thoroughly appreciate. The title is not 
misleading. It isin fact “ The Woman’s Book ’’—dealing 
broadly, intelligently and wiseiy with nearly every phase 
of life in which woman is called to bear a part, in a way to 
inform, educate and benefit the sex. 


A Salt Water Hero. 

A SALT WATER Hero. By Rev. Edward Augustus Rand, 
author of ** Fighting the Sea,” “ Up North in a Whaler,” etc. 
Cloth, 330 pages, r2mo, $1.25. New York, Thomas Whittaker. 
*““A Salt Water Hero” is a boys’ story, of a class which 

has always been popular, as it seems likely to be as long 

as boys retain their natural instincts. With Joe Waters, 
in his whaling cruise on the Ann Batten, and in all the 
subsequent incidents of the story, will go the undivided 
interest of every boy who has sometimes felt an instinctive 
yearning to ‘‘go down to the sea in ships.” Joe is the 
right kind of a boy for a hero, and that the story is well 
told must be evident to all readers of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 

ING, in which articles from the author’s pen frequently 

appear. 


Dr. Janet of Harley Street. 

Dr. JANET oF HARLEY STREET. A Novel. By Arabella 
Kenealy. Appletons’ Town and Country Library, No. 147. 
Paper, 340 pages, 50 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
One of the strongest criticisms that may properly be 

made against this story is that, like so many novels of the 

modern school, it does not end, but simply leaves off. 

While it is a trite maxim in the writing of fiction that 

“something must be left to the imagination of the reader,” 


few readers like to have the entire outcome of the narrative 

over which they have spent interested hours left for their 

solution. The principal characters might, at least, instead 
of being left suspended in mid air, be put upon terra 
firma, with their feet pointing in some positive direction. 

The novel tells—so far as it goes—the story of a sweet, 

innocent girl, who owing to circumstances finds herself 

married to a debauched though rich old beast of a man 
with a title, from whom at the bridal hour she flies in 
horror. Her subsequent adventures, including of course 
the inevitable and complicated love episode, give some 
thrilling chapters, which the writer draws with dramatic 
though uneven power. 

Sweet Clover. 

Sweet CLover. A Romance of the White City. Ry Clara 
Louise Burnham. Cloth, 16mo, 411 pages, $1.25. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin \ Co. 

The previous novels by this author have proved so 
popular and pleasing to the reading public that “ Sweet 
Clover” is sure in advance of a cordial welcome. As 
indicated by the title-page, the narrative, which opens at 
Harvard University, where the hero has just graduated, 
changes scene presently to Chicago during the Exposition 
of 1893—being one of the first novels to enter that inviting 
field—where most of its events transpire. It is a love 
story, above the average in interesting brightness and 
cleverness, without being in any manner especially bril- 
liant; but it is clean, wholesome, readable, and will add to 
the literary standing of its already appreciated author. 


The Purple Light of Love. 

THe Purp_Le Lint or Love. By Henry Goelet McVicar, 
author of “A Precious Trio,” etc. Flexible cloth, r2mo, 176 
pages, 75 cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

If the reading public must continually be flooded with 
love stories, the central theme of which is the hackneyed 
and threadbare plot of love between a married woman and 
some other man than her legal husband, the present novel 
is as little objectionable as we are likely to obtain in that 
altogether overworked and nauseating field. It is strongly 
told, and as delicately as its character will admit. But 
why in the world brilliant and capable authors will persist 
in digging in this moral bog, when the whole universe of 
sweetness and health lies before them, is a problem which 
must remain unanswered. 


Vashti and Esther. 

VASHrI AND EsTHER. A Story of Society To-day. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library, No. 149. Paper, 271 pages, 
so cents. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

The title tells all that need be said about this novel: it 
is well enough written, so far as the use of language goes, 
but having neither life nor action, it will hardly appeal 
to any reader with sufficient force to raise a question 
regarding the withheld name of the author. 


The Queen of Equador. 

THE QUEEN OF EQuapor. A Novel. By R. M. Manley, 
author of “Some Children of Adam,” etc. Illustrated. The 
Traveler’s Library, No. 1. Paper, 331 pages; price 50 cents, 
or published quarterly at an annual subscription of $2. New 
York, the H. W. Hageman Publishing Company. 

This new ‘ Library ’* has some things in its favor. It is 
to issue its volumes but four times a year; and judging 
from the initial number they are to be original stories of 
American life, which will be a relief from the reprinting 
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of foreign productions of a similar class. “ The Queen of 


Equador”? is a very readable novel, even though pretty 
heavily loaded with mysteries, plottings, hypnotism, poison 
and dramatic situations. But the story is carried through 
in the good old-fashioned manner; villainy is punished, and 
the lovers drive away in the cool moonlight—both glad. 


History for Ready Reference. 
HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. From the Best Historians, 

Biographers, and Specialists ; their own words in a complete 

system of history for all uses, extending to all countries and 

subjects, and representing for both readers and students the 
better and newer literature of history in the English language. 

By J. N. Larned; with numerous historical maps from orig- 

inal studies and drawings, by Alan C. Reiley. In five vol- 

umes. Sold by subscription. Springfield, Mass., The C. A. 

Nichols Company. 

The third volume of this unique work has now been 
given to the public, and the published form shows the 
stupendous undertaking in a more impressive manner than 
any prospectus could do. It isa Cyclopedia of History— 
but it is more. In arrangement and general form the 
cyclopedic style has been followed, so that instant ref- 
erence may be made to any important subjects or events. 
These, if not described under their own titles, are indi- 
cated by the proper reference to other portions of the 
work, where they are accorded full treatment. 

The work, to quote the words of the author in the pref- 
ace, “ has twoaims: (1) to represent and exhibit the better 
literature of history in the English language; (2) to give it 
an organized body—a system—adapted to the greatest 
convenience in any use, whether for reference or for read- 
ing, for teacher, student, or casual inquirer. 

* The entire contents of the work (with slight exceptions 
readily distinguished) have been carefully culled from 
some thousands of books, embracing the whole range of 
historical writing, both general and special: the biography, 
the institutional and constitutional studies, the social in- 
vestigations, the archzological researches, the ecclesi- 
astical and religious discussions, and all other important 
tributaries to the great and swelling main stream of his- 
torical knowledge. It has been culled as one might pick 
choice fruits, careful to choose the perfect and the ripe, 
where such are found, and careful to keep their flavor 
unimpared. The flavor of the literature of history, in its 
best examples, and the ripe, rich quality of its latest and 
highest thought, are faithfully preserved in this garner of 
a fair selection from its fruits. 

“ History as written by those, on the one hand, who have 
depicted its scenes most vividly, and by those, on the 
other hand, who have searched its facts. weighed its 
evidences, and pondered its meanings, most critically and 
deeply, is givenin theirown words. If commoner narratives 
are sometimes quoted, their use enters but slightly into the 
construction of the work. The whole matter is presented 
under an arrangement which imparts distinctness to its 
topics, while showing them in theirSequence and in all 
their large relations, both national and international. 

** For every country, a history more complete, in the 
broad meaning of ‘ History,’ is supplied by this mode than 
could possibly be produced on the plan of dry synopsis 
which is common to encyclopedic works. It holds the 
charm and interest of many styles of excellence in writing, 
and it is read in a clear light which shines directly from 
the pens that have made history luminous by their inter- 
pretations. 

“The arrangement of matter in the work is primarily 
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alphabetical, and secondarily chronological. The whole 
is thoroughly indexed, and the index is incorporated with 
the body of the text, in the same alphabetical and chron- 
ological order.” 

The maps form a feature of special interest and value. 
Mr. Reiley has long been a close student of historical 
geography, and has given much attention to the arrange- 
ment of reliable “date maps.” The benefit of this study 
is embodied in the maps of this work, which will be so 
constructed as to show accurately all the developments of 
different epochs, and especially as related to the actual 
geography and political history of the present. 

The work, typographically, is plainly and beautifully 
done. The pages are of large octavo form, with two 
closely printed columns each, giving a total of some 1,200 
words to the page. Under letter ““U™ the section given 
to the “ United States’ covers more than 200 pages, and 
it will be seen that full opportunity is allowed for presen- 
tation of all the leading facts connected with our country, 
in the language of those who have written most ably 
regarding them. England and France have each 150 pages 
or more, other leading nations, ancient and modern, enjoy 
equally full treatment. A hundred pages are given to the 
text of national Constitutions, seventy-five pages to the 
history of Education, and twenty-five or thirty pages each 
to such important states as New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 


The Manxman. 

THE MANXMAN. A Novel. By Hall Caine,author of “The 
Deemster,” etc. Cloth, 1r2mo., 529 pages. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Caine is a powerful writer. The characters of the 
Manx people whom he portrays in this novel stand from 
the page with life-like distinctness, and in following them 
from event to event in this absorbing narrative, the reader 
must feel that he is following real people—people with 
strongly marked traits and peculiarities, such as one might 
naturally expect to find upon their snug, attractive, historic 
island. The elements of comedy, pathos and tragedy 
mingle in the narrative: there are hopes and fears, joys 
and sufferings; but it is everywhere the human passion 
and impulse, painted with the hand of a master. 


Christian Beck’s Grandson. 

CHRISTIAN BECK’s GRANDSON. Translated from the German 
of Gustav Nieritz, by Mary E. Ireland. Cloth, 232 pages, $1; 
Richmond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
The present volume, like others translated by this lady, 

is a typical German story, not very strong in plot, but with 
a pervading religious spirit, and on the whole pleasingly 
told. The work of the translator must be highly com- 
mended : for while the flavor of the German life is faith- 
fully preserved, it is put in such a perfect English dress as 
can be given by only a few translators. The story opens 
among a people profoundly thankful for the reign of peace: 
but the cloud of war soon lowers over the scene, and 
its horrors are graphically depicted. 


The Search for Andrew Field. 
THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD. A Story of the Times of 

1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson. War of 1812 Series. Cloth, 

313 pages, illustrated; $1.50. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

The object of the author of this volume is to give the 
younger people an insight into the conditions of the times 
of 1812, a history of that war, and a glimpse at the results, 
and this object is attained through the medium of this and 
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the succeeding volumes in The War of 1812 Series, of 
which “ The Search for Andrew Field” is the first. It is 
well known that one of the causes of the war was “the 
right of search,” claimed and carried out by Great Britain, 
and as a result of this Andrew Field was “ pressed.” The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the territory in which 
the scene is laid, and many are the adventures, perils and 
difficulties met during the search. Andrew Field and his 
friends are manly American boys with a love for their 
country, and the story is full of life and spirit, manly in 
tone and free from “ slang,” conveying much historical in- 
formation and many lessons of manliness and courage. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing. 

THE Boy’s Own GuIDE TO FISHING, TACKLE MAKING AND 
FisH-BREEDING. Being a plain, precise and practical ex- 
planation of all that is necessary to be known by the young 
angler. By John Harrington Keene, author of “The Prac- 
tical Fisherman,” etc. Illustrated by 82 diagrams, drawn 
under the direct supervision of the author, by Lewis E. 
Shanks. Cloth, 200 pages, 12mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
Every boy with love for angling—which most of them 

have—will thank Mr. Keene for this practical, compre- 
hensive work, which in the lucid style of a perfect master 
of the art not only gives instruction for catching all man- 
ner of small fish, such as are found in brooks, rivers, and 
creeks, but for making the necessary apparatus, procuring 
bait and the like. The instructions for the preparation of 
tackle are especially valuable, being such as will enable 
any ingenious boy with a jackknife and a very few other 
tools to provide himself with an effective outfit at very 
trifling cost. 


The Pearl of India. 
THE PEARL OF INDIA. 

Svo., 335 pages, $1.50. 

Miftlin & Co. 

The veteran writer who adds another to the large num- 
ber of volumes already turned from his facile pen, takes 
the reader at this time to a delightful corner of the globe, 
but little known, at least to American travelers, and depicts 
the charm and the glories of the island of Ceylon—the 
Pearl of India—which is treated in his usual thorough and 
entertaining manner. It is a pleasant recital which the 
author gives, and one which the intelligent reader, who 
likes to know about the people of the earth and the places 
in which they live, will be glad to welcome. 


By Maturin M. Ballou. Cloth, crown 
Boston and New York, Houghton, 


Little Miss Faith. 

LITTLE Miss FatrH. The Story of a Country Week at Fal- 
cons-Height. By Grace Le Baron. The Hazelwood Stories. 
Cloth, illustrated, 174 pages, 75 cents. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
This pleasant book for children, especially for girls, tells 

of the holiday experiences of two such, a young hostess and 
her guest during an outing week in the country. It touch- 
ingly shows how much of pleasure may be given to a little 
city child by seven days of life amid trees, and flowers, and 
birds. “ The Hazelwood Stories ” will be comprised in 
three volumes, each complete in itself. 


The Chase of Saint-Castin. 

THE CHASE OF SAINtT-CasTIN, and Other Stories of the French 
in the New World. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Cloth 
206 pages, 16mo, $1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co. 

The field chosen by this writer for the seven short 
stories constituting the volume is one which she has 


already made familiar through her novel, “ The Lady of 
Fort St. John,’ and other publications. The relations of 
the French settlers of Canada with the aborigines, the 
privations and trying experiences endured, the stern re- 
ligious spirit of the period, and the bitter struggles for 
possession between the French and English for more than 
two centuries, make this a fruitful field tor the romancer. 
In the tales here presented the author graphically sketches 
varying scenes of trial and of tragic excitement. Her 
stories are admirably told, with a terse, unpretentious 
vigor which makes charming reading. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

The successive numbers of this model Library appear 
with regularity, each as handsome as its fellows in ex- 
ternal appearance, while the novels selec ed for the series, 
though in all cases reprints of English publications com- 
pare well with the better class of modern fiction. Recent 
issues comprise :— 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’s HusBanp. By C. E. Raimond, 
No. 148, 219 pages. 

TimAR’s Two WOoRLDs. 
ized translation by Mrs. 
360 pages. 

A Victim oF Goon LUCK. 
“* Matrimony,” “ Marcia,” etc. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SworD. By Gilbert Parker, author 
of “ The Trespasser,” “ The Translation of a Savage,” etc. 
No. 152, 277 pages. In paper covers, 50 cents each; 
annual subscription, $10 for 24 numbers. New York, D 
Appleton & Co. 


By Maurus Jokai. Author- 
Hegan Kennard. No. 150, 


By W. E. Norris, author of 
No. 151, 320 pages. 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 
From MRS. WILLIAM KING, 
(Editor Home Department, Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.) 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the very best family magazine 
given to the public, treats of very many topics that are in 
the interest of the higher life of the household, and we do 
not think there is a household magazine in the country 
from which so much useful information can be gathered. 
To add to the many good articles its readers have hereto- 
fore enjoyed, now comes with the October number the 
publication of a series of papers on that all-important sub- 
ject, * The Food Question.” 

These papers will be prepared by some of our ablest 
writers, and the subject will be discussed from the scien- 
tific, theoretical and practical standpoint. Such subjects 
as ‘* Wheats and Wheaten Flour,” “ Breads and Crackers,” 
* Meats,” “ Food for Infants and Invalids,” * Animal, 
Vegetable, Cereal and Fruits as Food,” will be discussed 
—indeed, everything that affects the sustenance, health 
and economy of our homes. It would be difficult to select 
a more important subject, or one that bears more on our 
domestic felicity. It is of vital importance, and we owe 
much to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the valu- 
able service that will be rendered its readers. There will 
be a question box opened for inquiries, such as will come 
from those interested on any practical point in the dis- 
cussion. 

The “ Food Question ” will make GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
even more valuable as a household magazine than it is at 
present. In my family every number is kept, and at the 
end of the year bound in a volume, to be preserved 
for future generations. 
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Rlegy at the Birthplace ef Bryant. 


Like pilgrims to the shrine we climbed the hill, There is no trace of footsteps on the lawn, 


To view the spot where nature’s bard was No vestige of the well-worn gravel path ; 
born, Even the rustic gate and fence are gone, 
To get perhaps a momentary thrill So time obliterates the scars of earth. 


From “classic ground,”’ or from the summer 


morn. And he, the noblest of that happy throng 


That gayly gathered here in years of yore, 


{t was the month when earth and heaven vie, The fair, the brave, the high-souled, and the 
Of balmy air and tender bursting buds, strong, 
Above, the deep cerulean of the sky, Is gone, and Earth shall see his face no 


Below, the verdure of the fields and woods. more. 


We heard the south wind stir the half-grown Only the sweep of deep eternal hills, 


corn, Frescoes of earth, against the dreamy sky, 
The babbling of a brooklet fleeing fast ; The reverent soul with awe and rapture fills, 
And low of kine upon the breezes borne, Unchanged since when it cheered the poet's 
And song of birds, that caroled as we passed. eye. 


We saw the vastness of the cloudless dome, And can it be that all which he has said, 
The endless beauty of the verdant earth ; The works of years will fade away like this? 
And on a distant hill, the summer home, That, one by one the burning lines will fade, 


But at our feet, the scene of Bryant's birth. Until the eye discerns but emptiness ? 


‘twas not with blocks of wood he 


But now no dwelling crowns the cellar wall, Ah, no! 


For, long ago, its beams and rafters fell— wrought, 
Only a marble shaft, not broad or tall, But with the hard-hewn rocks of solid truth, 
Amid the solitude stands sentinel. Building them high into the temple thought, 


Where they are mortared in eternal youth. 


And now, no children’s merry shout is heard, 


That sound of yore that cheered the poet’s And they shall stand, until the human heart 


heart ; To nature's simple song no longer thrills, 
But still there comes the “ lilting” of a bird, Years after men forget this quiet spot, 


And one wild rose has not forgot the spot. Far up amid the dreamy Hampshire Hills. 


—Clarence Hawkes. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1894. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number contaiaing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00 a year; single copies 
ao cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should be sent by registered letter. We 
catinot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHeErs, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York Orrice, 38 Times Building. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

We have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HousEKEEPING itn the hands of Mr H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom ail corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, #80 00 pothen a $12000 Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 facing 67 50 | Cover 80.00 
p reading or p 

ne-quarter Page per time, 25.00 — j}Justration, 37 50 age, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, Io per cent. 
rr} 
Above, 12 = 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue. 

Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond. 


ence to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, NEw York City. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 


application to 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHERs, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 
“THE BEST PERIODICAL OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED.” 
Messrs. CLARK W. BRYAN Co. 

Dear Sirs: -1 send herewith my subscription for Goop House- 
KEEPING, and would like to begin with the October number, being 
specially interested in the question of proper food and diet. I have 
regarded Goop HOUS&KEEPING as the best periodical of the kind 
ever published. The toneis so elevating, and the articles so practical 
and helpful, it cannot fail to have a happy influence over the house- 
hold it enters. The form in which it appears is most convenient for 
handling and for preservation, and the type so good one does not 
have to think about it at all. Wishing you a continuance of success, 

DoRCHESTER, MAss. 

INDISPENSABLE TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 

I consider GoobD HOUSEKEEPING indispensable to young house- 
keepers. I therefore sound its praises to all my young friends. 

CARROLLTON, Ky. Mrs. L. C. W. 

“BRIGHT AND EXTREMELY INTERESTING MAGAZINE.” 
Messrs. CLARK W. BrYAN Co. 

I have been taking your bright and extremely interesting magazine. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, for the past five years, and find each num- 
ber full of useful information. I would like to subscribe and get it 
direct from the publishers each month. Enclosed please find $2 oo. 
With best wishes for success. Mrs. A. E. P. 

Toronto, ONT 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is wo'thyits name. Each issue is good, 
and the contents well varied. — Western Recorder. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING holds a place not filled by any other maga- 
zine, and deserves the popular favor which it enjoys.—Chicago 
Advance. 

If you want to be on top in your prcfess 01 as housekeeper, take 
Goopv HovuSEKEEPING. It is in the front rank.—Easthampton 
(Mass.) News. 

We can conceive of no magazine at once so practical and so enter- 
taining as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is one of the truly great home 
magazines of the republic, and should be in every home.—Pro- 
gressive Age, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING aims to teach the young and inexperienced 
housekeeper how to do things “just right.” Itisthe best magazine 
for this purpose with which we are acquainted, and it is always full 
of pleasant and instructive reading.—Michigan Farmer. 

Goop HovsEKEEPING ought to have a place in every household. 
The amount of information and instruction in household matters 
contained in every r umber is very large, and having once taken it in, 
the family will never want to do without it.—Daily Republican, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING gives a charmingly varied 
table of contents to its many readers, and it is just the periodical 
every housekeeper, young or old, should possess, for it is filled with 
new ideas and treats the science of home making in a most attractive 
way.—Dryden (N. Y.) Herald. 

Goop HovSEKEEPING stands at the head of all publications tor 
woman as a home maker and home keeper. Nothing that comes 
within the province of the housewife, in the broadest sense, is neg- 
lected, and every subject treated of is handled in a bright and attract- 
ive manner by thoroughly posted writers. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
is a necessary adjunct to good housekeeping.—Geyer’s Stationer. 

Goop HousEKEEPING is the delight of the housekeeper’s heart. 
This magazine is really filling a long-felt want for something that 
will tell how to cook. The average woman’s page recipe is for some- 
thing that no one would by any possibility want to cook, but Goop 

HousEKEEPING eschews these things, and tells how to make the pies 

of our grandmothers, and the baked meats that made J. Bull famous 
the world over.—Harrisburg Telegram. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Trying Preparation for Entrance into Society—What Paine’s Celery 


Compound Does. 


To be graceful, entertaining, accomplished in music 
and French, easy talkers on topics of the day, yet up 
in ancient history—this and much more is what so- 
ciety expects of the young girls who “come out” at 
eighteen or nineteen. 


In the few years before twenty so great a change is 
wrought that we almost, as if by magic, see a woman, 
where but a short time before was only a child. 

If, during these critica! years, constant mental ex- 
ertion absorbs blood and nerve force, the system 
grows feeble and suffers from lack of nourishment. 

The vital mistake of the thousands of girls who 
yearly break down in schools and colleges is just 
here: A vigorous, healthy body and brain must have 
an unlimited supply of pure, rich blood, fully capable 
of building up growing tissues and repairing the 
waste of hard-worked nerves and brain and body. 

This is just what Paine’s celery compound is pro- 
viding to-day for overworked, anxious, “ run-down ”’ 
people all over the United States and Canada. 

If care be taken that no part of the body be poorly 
nourished, a great deal of hard work and study can 
be safely gone through. But when young girls are 
seen to grow thin, pale, spiritless, and nervous, there 
is plainly starvation of some of the important organs 
and a craving of the blood and nerves for better nu- 
trition. 

Paine’s celery compound was first prepared by 
Prof. Edward E. Phelps, M. D., LL. D., of Dart- 
mouth college, with the fullest knowledge of any 
medical man of his day of what tired, weak, nervous 
women need to make them well and strong. 

The happy effects of Paine’s celery compound in 
all cases of debility, nervous weakness, and impover- 
ished, impure blood are astonishing. It makes peo- 
ple well where everything else fails. 

This remarkable remedy makes sickly, feeble 
women strong; does away completely with the lan- 


guid feeling that comes from underfed nerves and 
blood. 


As a sure sign of its radical effect on the system for 
good, it is noticed that in a short time the eyes grow 
clearer and brighter, the cheeks ruddier, and the 
mind mere active and hopeful. 


Paine’s celery compound cures dyspepsia, sick 


headaches, neuralgia, rheumatism, and every symp- 
tom of impure blood, and permanently cures the most 
difficult diseases of the liver, kidneys and heart. 

Thousands and thousands of men and women who 
have taken Paine’s celery compound are to-day per- 
fectly well and happy. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL DYEING. 
It is Easy to Dye! 


Some persons think that it is a difficult and com- 
plicated matter to do theirown dyeing. It is, with 
crude dyestuffs and with the cheap adulterated dyes 
some parties put up in packages; but when Diamond 
Dyes are used it takes but little more trouble and 
work to get a fast and beautiful color than it would 
to wash and rinse the goods. 

Read these directions for the use 
BD, of a package of Scarlet Diamond 

‘y Dye: ‘Dissolve the dye in a pint 
of boiling water. In a vessel con- 


taining enough hot water to cover 
the goods nicely add enough good 
vinegar to give a sour taste, and put 
in a portion of the dissolved dye. 
Now put in the goods, and with 
two clean sticks lift and stir the 


goods constantly, to allow the dye 
to penetrate to every part alike. As soon as the 
goods are of the desired shade, take out, rinse in cold 
water, and dry.” 

Easier than bread making, and the use of the sticks 
makes it needless to soil the hands. 

Bear in mind that “it’s easy to dye” is true of 


Diamond Dyes only. 


TO PREPARE DRESSES FOR DYEING. 


Dresses can be dyed without ripping, by letting out 
the drapery, so that they can be easily handled in the 
dyebath. If they are to be made over, it is, ef course, 
necessary to rip the pieces apart. The small pieces 
should be tacked together, as it is then easier to 
handle them in the dye. As a rule it will be found 
best to have a dress ripped, as it will be easier to 
handle. 
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Fugitive Verse, 


THANKSGIVING. 


In stack and cellar, bay and bin, 
Now rest the harvests of the year ; 
The orchard’s wealth is gathered in; 
The ricks are filled; the fields are clear. 


To-day we take a truce from toil 
And at the genial fireside meet ; 
Nothing shall come our peace to spoil 
As we the annual feast repeat. 


How calm the Indian summer haze 
Above the distant mountain lies! 

The squirrel daits from place to place ; 
The crow across the valley flies. 


The rippling stream with murmuring tone 
Seems onelier as it passes by, 

And one slow hawk, reserved, alone. 
Cuts his broad sweep across the sky. 


The colored pallet, rich and rare, 

Is gone which made the forests gay ; 
A Quaker russet now they wear, 

And ever that shall pass away. 


But we, around our ample board, 
Confront the winter without fear, 

Whose fruits are housed, whose crops are stored, 
Whose friends are true, whose home is dear. 


For all, may some good fortune come, 
Some cheer to drive sad thoughts away, 
Thrice happy friendships, love and home, 
And naught to mar Thanksgiving Day. 
—Once a Week. 


SIX LITTLE TURKEYS. 


Six little turkeys, all in a row! 

Now what they were hatched for, they didn’t know: 
Our grandma did, but she would not tell; 

She watered and fed them every day well. 

But not one of the six heard her say 

She was fattening chem for Thanksgiving Day. 


Six little turkeys! From morning till night 
They would run away and hide out oi sight. 
Grandma's sun-bonnet scarcely at all 

Found time to hang on its peg on the wall; 
For thes) kept her all summer watching about 
The by-ways and hedges, calling them out. 


Six large, fat turkeys, and all in a row 

On Thanksgiving morn! One was to go 
To Sam, one to Tom, another to Lu 

(Dear little grandchildren, loving and true) ; 
One was to be sent to poor Widow Gray, 
With six helpless children to feed that day ; 


Our Betty cooked one for lame little Joe 

His mother is sick and feebie, you know. 
Grandma was so happy, she didn’t mind 
Running all summer the turkeys to find; 

She knew when Thanksgiving Day came round 
The very best place for each would be found. 


— Unidentitied. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
We thank thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day, and the stars of the night ; 
The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank thee, O Father, for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear: 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 

The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased: 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child, 

But thou in thy mercy looked downward and smiled. 


We thank thee, © Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour; 

The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul help that sad souls understand. 


We thank thee, O Father, for days yet to be— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee— 
That all our Eternity form, through thy love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 


—Will Carleton. 


THANKSGIVING ON THE FARM. 
The sky is cloudy, dull and gray, 
And in the groves the trees are bare, 
All save the red oak trees, and they 
Still their bright-colored foliage wear. 
The river's frozen out from shore 
Full half its width, and anchor ice 
Still crowds along with grind and roar ; 
Smooth spots, the boys with skates entice. 
We hear on prairie roads the sound 
Of wagons rolling miles away, 
Shrill creaking o’er the frozen ground, 
Mingled with shouts of boys at play. 
Outside the barnyard in the lane 
Are wagons new with high spring seat; 
Strong, like their owners, stanch and plain, 
And covered buggies trim and neat. 
rhe colts that, turned into the yard, 
Around the straw stacks run and race, 
Reach their head o’er the gate that’s barred, 
Or to the quiet cows give chase. 
The young folks skate upon the pond, 
Or round a blazing fire play ; 
A chime of churchbells far beyond 
Proclaim it is Thanksgiving Day. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 


To all Suffering from Overwork, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Weakness and Debility, 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


will prove a valuable restorative. It is a Food to the Brain and Nerves, increasing activity and vital force, prevent - 
éag Nervous Exhaustion. It aids wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth of children. It contains nothing in- 
jurious. Formula on each label. Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Druggists or by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th st., 
None genuine without this signature 
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A SHADY DRIVE. 
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(Phe fRistletoe Bough. 


They are hanging the Mistletoe, bonny and bright, 
A spray in the parlor, a wreath in the hall; 
My children, I watch them, and wonder to-night 
Why Alec and Alice are growing so tall. 
Tis only a day since their stockings they hung, 
And begged for a story at bedtime, but now 
They’re dreaming of lovers, their comrades among, 
And kisses, I ween, ’neath the Mistletoe Bough. 


I close the door gently, come back to my place, 

The firelight is falling so softly across 
The fender, I fancy it outlines a face; 

My heart hurts anew with the sense of its loss; 
While memory retraces, as oft in the past, 

The time since that eve, when I pressed on the brow 
Of my shy little sweetheart, unchallenged at last, 

A tender 'troth kiss ‘neath the Mistletoe Bough. 


Life’s for love, love is life, and the years were so blest, 
The years that I kept her, my bonny-faced bride; 
World-weary at last, to the Country of Rest, 
__ She folded her hands, and went out with the tide. 
My children, I need you, I’m lonely to-night. 
Come sit at my side while I tell again how 
- The yule log was burning, the holly was bright, 
When I first kissed my love ‘neath the Mistletoe Bough. 


—Lalia Mitchell. 
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